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Soviet Educational Power, by Oliver Caldwell The Adolescent at Play, by Julia Magee 
Needed: More Mileage, by Howard Kirksey Student—Citizens, by Frances Chatham 








ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM 


_ 


High pressure laminate plastic top, Tack- 
board Display Center on rear. 12’’x14’’x6” 
Stainless Steel Sink with pump faucet, 5 
gal. fresh water and waste tanks. 





" Long, 28” 
35%” High 


Wide 


QUALITY APPARATUS—SIMPLE 





NO. F 701 


Two adjustable Shelves, Two fibre glass ap- 
paratus trays and removable Greenlaw arm. 
Gas cock and connection for bottle gas, elec- 
trical receptacle with 15’ of cord. Desk is 
mounted on four rubber wheel swivel type 
locking casters. Completely self-contained. 
No connections required. Shipped knocked 
down for easy assembly with screw driver 


only. 


TO USE—SAFE FOR CHILDREN 


MAKE SCIENCE REAL TO YOUR STUDENTS 


KIT NO. 1— 


This kit contains apparatus for performing ex- 
periments in CHEMISTRY. LIGHT and SOUND, 
ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, HEAT and ME- 
CHANICS. Enough apparatus for performing 150 
experiments and science projects. Giant Experiment 
Book included. 


Kit No. 1 Metal Chest $55.90 


158 Second Ave., North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Jackson at Broadway 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


KIT NO. 2— 

“Science Kit’’ contains over 80 pieces of necessary, 
high quality, standard laboratory apparatus, com- 
plete with a Teacher's Manual, Astronomy Manual 
and Star Chart. 

“Science Kit” permits easily performed unforget- 
table experiences in: Air—Water—Heat—Light— 
Sound—Magnetism—Electricity—Simple Machines 
—Rocks and Minerals—Earth—Solar System—Food 
—Plants—every area of Elementary Science. 


Kit No. 2 Wood Chest $39.95 


1544 Madison Avenue 
Memphis, Tennessee 


12th and Carter Streets 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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The famous Golden Guides 











to Nature and Science 


PAPERBOUND, EACH $1.00 NET 
IN GOLDENCRAFT DELUXE LIBRARY BINDING, EACH $1.89 NET 


Here are the 13 books in a series that is widely 
acclaimed for its accuracy, beauty, and re- 
markable value. 

Each Golden Guide (size 414 x 614) con- 
tains 112 to 475 superb color pictures. Each is 
prepared by some of the country’s outstand- 
ing naturalists to help children (5th grade 
up) and adults understand and enjoy one 
aspect of the natural world around us. 

A new guide to ROCKS AND MINERALS has 
just been added to the series, and it will 
fascinate readers of all ages. 

Use the coupon below to order these 
Golden Guides in the regular paperbound 
edition or in Goldencraft Deluxe School-and- 
Library Binding. 


WEATHER. A guide to wind, storm, rain, clouds, 
snow, hail, etc. Forecasting. By Dr. H. S. Zim, 
Dr. R. W. Burnett, Paul E. Lehr. 300 color pic- 
tures and diagrams by Harry McNaught. 


FISHES. Superb color plates illustrate hundreds 
of facts about American fresh and salt-water spe- 
cies. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. Hurst H. Shoe- 
maker. Pictures by James Gordon Irving. 


BIRDS. Identifies 265 species; 112 full-color plates; 
128 silhouettes, range maps. Endorsed by Audu- 
bon Society. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. I. N. 
Gabrielson. Illustrated by J. G. Irving. 


STARS. A guide to the constellations, sun, moon, 
planets, meteors, comets. 150 color paintings, con- 
stellation maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. R. H. 
Baker. Pictures by James Gordon Irving. 


FLOWERS. 134 paintings, arranged by color for 
quick reference, show 200 wild flowers. Range 
maps. By Dr. Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Alexander 
Cc. Martin. Illustrated by Rudolf Freund. 


INSECTS. 225 species in full-color. Habitat pic- 
tures, structure diagrams, range maps. By Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Clarence Cottam. Ilus- 
trations by James Gordon Irving. 


TREES. Leaf-shape Key identifies 150 species. Over 
100 full-color plates. Tips on tree-study. By Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Alexander C. Martin. 
Illustrated by Dorothea and Sy Barlowe. 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. Full-color paint- 
ings identify 212 species (from snakes to salaman- 
ders). Range maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. H. 
M. Smith. Illustrated by J. G. Irving. 


SEASHORES. A guide to shells, sea plants, shore 
birds, ocean currents, geology, marine life. By Dr. 
Herbert S. Zim and Dr. Lester Ingle. 475 color 
paintings by D. and S. Barlowe. 


MAMMALS. Hundreds of color pictures and de- 
scriptions of familiar American species. Range 
maps. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. Donald F. Hoff- 
meister. Illustrated by J. G. Irving. 


AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. Geography, history, 
Indian culture, plants, animals, of our 
Southwest. By N. N. Dodge and Dr. H. S. Zim. 
Color pictures by Miriam and Arch Hurford. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. For the beginning photogra- 
pher whatever his age or camera. By Dr. Herbert 
S. Zim and Dr. R. Will Burnett. With diagrams 
and drawings by H. Wartik and H. McNaught. 


ROCKS AND MINERALS. Color pictures of over 
400 minerals, gems, ores, rocks. Identification tests, 
explanation of origins. By Dr. H. S. Zim and Dr. 
P. R. Shaffer. Pictures by Raymond Perlman. 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE 


PROCLAMATION 
BY THE GOVERNOR 


WHEREAS, the schools of Tennessee, open to every child, are 
the very lifeblood of free government and the cornerstone on which 
we build for the future; 

WHEREAS, sound education is essential to the continuing prog- 
ress and development of our state and the prosperity of our people; 

WHEREAS, true faith in education must be shown by work on 
its behalf in every community; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANK G. CLEMENT, Governor of 
the State of Tennessee, do proclaim the week of November 9-15, 1958, 
as 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

and do urge all citizens and organizations to join the Tennessee De- 
partment of Education, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the Tennessee Department of the American Legion, and the 
Tennessee Education Association, the sponsors of Education Week, 
in acquainting themselves with the achievements and problems of 
their own schools toward the end that the schools will receive the 
support and cooperation they require. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the State 
of Tennessee to be affixed at Nashville, this 
third day of September, 1958. 


GOVERNOR 
ATTEST: 





SECRETARY OF STATE 











Random Notes 


“An institution, wrote Emerson, “is the 
lengthened shadow of one man;” and in 
the experiences of thousands of teachers 
with their students, are extended the re- 
sults of hours spent in thinking, writing 
and planning by Mr. Enoch Mitchell, 
Dr. Mack P. Davis, and Mr. N. C. 
Beasley, executive secretaries of the 
three regional education associations, 
and the officers who work with them 
each year. 

Mr. Mitchell has served in West Ten- 
nessee since 1943; Dr. Davis, East Ten- 
nessee, since 1948; and Mr. Beasley, 
the Middle Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation since its organization as distinct 
from the state association in 1933. 

To their services is due a large meas- 
ure of the inspiration, information, and 
enlarged fellowship that has helped Ten- 
nessee teachers improve their skills, 
knowledge, and understanding. Their 
abilities to plan creatively, their com- 
plete dedication, and infinite patience 
deserve high praise. 

Teachers can show their appreciation, 
as the article on page 15, suggests, by 
taking full advantage of opportunities 
provided by the conventions this month. 


e * 4 


While the September issue was in prepa- 
ration repairs were being made on the 
TEA building; and having the trap 
door just inside our own caused endless 
interruptions. Some were purely psy- 
chological, but we could not resist hold- 
ing a shaky ladder whenever a repairman 
ascended, lest an unnecessary sudden 
descent result from a slipping ladder. 
There were other inconveniences: hav- 
ing to hold one’s breath and enter the 
room sidewise, the manuscript file made 
accessible only by crawling under the 
ladder, and another file so inaccessible 
that we had difficulty checking some 
facts. 

We thought we had succeeded, never- 
theless, until in the finished copy we 
discovered the name of Mrs. Rose Rob- 
inson, state department of education, 
third from right in the photograph 
from the attendance teachers conference 
omitted, and the East Tennessee Con- 
vention dates incorrectly listed. They 
are correct in the program in this issue. 
Ladders were not responsible; but since 
we've returned to that subject, the re- 
pairs including a face-lifting with white 
paint have been completed. 


° ° ° 


If you missed the first deadline, you 
may still file claims for 1954 income 
tax deductions for educational expenses. 
(See page 29.) See the September issue 
for items that are deductible. 

—D.D. 
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Our arts and tools give to him who can handle them much the 
same advantage over the novice as if you extended his life, ten, fifty, 
or a hundred years. And I think it the part of good sense to provide 
every fine soul with such culture that it shall not, at thirty or forty 
years, have to say, “This which I might do is made hopeless through 
my want of weapons.’—RaLPH WALDO EMERSON, Culture 















“PARIS... here we come!”’ 


Massachusetts teacher wins American Seating contest... 
leaves with husband for fabulous two weeks in Europe 










Off to Europe for two weeks of new sights, 
new experiences, new thrills . . . in exciting 
Brussels, at the 1958 World’s Fair .. . and 
in gay, beautiful Paris—city of incomparable 
food, fun and fashion! ‘‘We can hardly 
believe this is happening to us. It’s a lifetime 
dream come true!” says Mrs. Peter R. 
Sperling of Canton, Massachusetts—Grand- 
Prize winner in the 1958 contest for teachers 
sponsored by the American Seating Com- 
pany. 

We extend our warmest congratu- 
lations to Mrs. Sperling, and to the twenty 
teachers who won $500 Summer Scholarship 
awards in this contest, which we believe to 
be the first of its kind. All teachers under 
full-time contract within the continental 
United States were invited to compete for 
the twenty-one prizes—and thousands re- 
sponded with excellent entries. Final judg- 
ing by the Reuben H. Donnelley Corpora- 
tion and an independent panel of prominent 
educators was close and difficult. 
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To every contestant in this year’s con- 
test, our sincere thanks. 


AMERICAN 
| SEATING 


Boarding ‘uxurious Sabena DC-7C, Mr. and Mrs. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
Sperling begin free vacation trip to Brussels and Paris. The standard by which all other public seating is measured 






WINNERS OF $500 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 





Miss Mary F. Turner Mrs. Luvenia George Miss Marguerite Fowler Miss Rena Head 

Ensley High School Hine Jr. High School West Jr. High School Idabel High School 
Birmingham, Alabama Washington, D. C. Waterloo, Iowa Idabel, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Elaine Stringer Mrs. Aura B. Lebolo Miss Dorothy Conlon Mrs. Helen Sawyer 
Shaffer Elementary School Lena H. Cox School Junior High School St. Paul Elementary School 
Atwater, California Atlanta, Georgia Saco, Montana St. Paul, Oregon 

Frank M. Lacey oe Me Kone Mrs. Mary E. Kerns Mrs. Barney Davis 
Ortega Elementary School Schubert Elementary School Ki Road School Dalton Elementary School 
Palo Alito, California Chicago, Illinois Madison, New Jersey Uvalde, Texas 

C. Wendell Waterman A. D. Sabin Donald Waldman Elbern Dickson 

Rolando Park Elementary West High School James Monroe High School No. Davis Jr. High School 
School, San Diego, California Rockford, Illinois Bronx, New York Clearfield, Utah 

Virgil Viets Miss Mae Stephens Mrs. Richard Deering R. Charles Wheeler 
Hartford Public High School Kendallville Public School T. V. Summers Schoo! Waukesha High School 
Hartford, Connecticut Kendallville, Indiana Hicksville, New York Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Some QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 
of IMPORTANCE to YOU 


WHY + me has Provident Teachers Group Insurance been the first choice of 
the large public school systems and the colleges of Tennessee for the 
past 24 years? 

have Provident Teachers Groups steadily increased in number 
and popularity throughout the United States? 


BECAUSE . ++ 1. Provident Teachers Groups are custom designed—by teachers, 


for teachers. For more than twenty years the Provident, through its 
specialized service for Teachers, has studied their insurance needs 


and has met these needs with specially designed plans. 


2. Provident meets all of its obligations promptly, fully, and cheer- 


fully. 


3. Provident ranks among the top 12 of the more than 900 in- 
surance companies in the nation writing Accident and Health insur- 
ance. The company has 71 years of experience in the Accident and 


Health insurance field and operates in 47 states and Canada. 


4. The Provident home offices are in Chattanooga and in every 
section of Tennessee there are Provident representatives ready to give 
Tennessee teachers prompt service. 


For information regarding 
Teachers Group Insurance write 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chattanooga 
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IN TOKYO, TOO...THE GOOD TASTE THE WHOLE WORLD ENJOYS 





Wherever you travel around the globe—you will find Coca-Cola— 
best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. @ In more than 

100 countries, the famous taste of Coke—its purity, wholesomeness 
and quality are recognized and acclaimed. 


**CORE™? (DA REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. CO 





GUT tess THe COMPANY. 
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More than ever before, perhaps, modern teachers 
hold the responsibility of molding their students into 
an entirely different way of living. World Book, more 
than any other encyclopedia, is designed to help you 
accomplish this purpose. 

World Book is up to date, informative, interesting, 
advanced. Its thousands of visual aids and illustra- 
tions stimulate learning. Its single alphabetical ar- 
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SY WORD WORLD 


WORD woorn 
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500K 800K 


New reduced prices for schools and libraries 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation e Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, [Slinols 
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Use the Help World Book Encyclopedia Offers 


rangement makes fact-finding easy, encourages use. 
World Book helps teachers, too. Even without a 
scientific background, you can plan a science pro- 
gram with the aid of World Book’s thorough, accu- 
rate science articles. 
When you look to the future—look into World 
Book Encyclopedia. 


FREE! World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, “With World Book, Science is Method." A practical 
guide towards directing your students to a knowledge of scientific 
subjects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Manager: 


Harry A. Wilk 
608 Third National Bank Bldg. 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Around your tub, around your windows, plastic curtains stay colorful and fresh, drape better, 


look better longer. Around you, plastic rainwear stays comfortably soft and pliable. 
Contributing to these qualities in many plastics is an oil-based ingredient 
developed by Esso Research. Better house-keeping ... better car-keeping 


...there’s no end to the ways ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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EDITORIAL 


Tennessee Can Invest More in Schools 


DUCATION is a major investment in Tennessee. 
There are millions of dollars invested in school 
buildings, school busses, and other school equipment. 
In addition to these investments, public education in 
Tennessee for grades 1-12 cost $152,286,304 in 1956-57. 
The Survey Report on Higher Education states that 
the total expenditure for the Tennessee public insti- 
tutions of higher learning for current operating ex- 
penses alone for the year 1955-56 was $26,411,745. 
Of this amount, the state paid $12,892,560, while 
$13,519,185 came from sources such as student fees. 
Education is expensive, and when you attempt to 
educate all the children of all the people, it 
seems expensive indeed. We have a difference of 
opinion among our people as to whether the schools 
should be financed with state funds, local funds, or 
federal funds. If we are to finance adequately our 
ever-expanding educational system, the cooperation 
of all three of these agencies will be required. What 
we have been doing has not been enough. Two facts 
clearly prove this statement. 

First, it is rather disturbing to know that the rela- 
tive position of Tennessee with reference to teachers’ 
salaries has been declining in recent years. In 1951-52 
the average salary of the instructional staff of Ten- 
nessce schools was $2420 a year, or $940 below the 
national average of $3365, Last year it was estimated 
that the average annual salary of the Tennessee in- 
structional staff was $3450, while the national average 
was estimated at $4650 or $1200 more than the Ten- 
nessee average. 

Second, Tennessee’s relative position has also de- 
clined in the matter of expenditure per pupil from 
state and local funds for current school costs. In 1953- 
54 there were four states making a lower expenditure 
per pupil, but last year there was only one state, 
Mississippi, below Tennessee. In 1953-54, the expendi- 
ture per pupil for current costs in Tennessee was 
$156.64 and the national average was $264.76, or a 
difference of $108.12 per pupil. Last year (1957-58) 
it was estimated that the expenditure per pupil for 
current costs from state and local funds was $182, 
while the national average was $320, or a difference 
of $138 per pupil. In other words, Tennessee is $30 
farther behind the national average now than in 
1953-54. 


WE believe that Tennessee can invest more in 
schools. When we speak of Tennesseans investing 
more, we are thinking not only in terms of the state 
making a greater effort, but also in terms of in- 
creased local support. A number of facts bear out the 
statement that Tennessee can invest more in educa- 
tion. One fact is that the people of Tennessee seem 
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to be able to spend more for whatever they want. 
We do not have the latest figures available on ex- 
penditures, but in 1955 Tennesseans spent $655,216,- 
000 for automobiles. In 1956, $72,000,000 were spent 
on cigarettes. In 1952, the expenditure for alcoholic 
beverages was $105,428,000. There are $128,000,000 
worth of television sets in the state. It seems logical 
to conclude that if people are able to spend money 
in these amounts for these items they would be able 
to spend more on education if they cared to do so. 

The finances of Tennessee seem to be in good con- 
dition. We like to boast about our AAA credit rating 
and the fact that we are among the lowest states in 
the Union in the cost of state government. It is true 
that in 1956 Tennessee was seventeenth from the top 
in the per capita debt of state governments, Our per 
capita state debt was $32.24 while the United States 
average was $78.86. It is also a fact that Tennessee is 
rated low in comparison with other states in the 
amount of taxes paid per capita. Tennesseans in 1956 
paid $73.22 per capita in state taxes while the United 
States average was $81.83. The average current ex- 
penditure per capita for education from state and 
local sources in 1956-57 was $33 in Tennessee, while 
$50 was the United States average. Only three states 
were below us on this item. 


THE total personal income has been going up in 
Tennessee. In 1929, Tennessee had 1.15 per cent of 
the total personal income of the continental United 
States. This percentage had increased by 1957 to 1.39 
per cent. Our people are making gains faster than 
for the United States as a whole. The total personal 
income of the people of Tennessee has increased from 
$4,056,000,000 in 1954 to $4,791,000,000 in 1957, It is 
true that along with the increase in the personal 
income of the people of the state, the cost of living 
continues to increase. It is a fact, however, that the 
cost of living for teachers continues to increase and 
their salaries have not kept pace. 

We believe that we are getting more for the money 
we spend on education than most places that are 
spending greater amounts, but it is high time that 
more money be set aside for education. We can no 
longer be satisfied with the rank of being on the 
bottom or near the bottom of all the states in our 
expenditures for education. We can no longer meet 
the competition for the services of good teachers with 
salaries of teachers in other states, with people in 
business and industry, and with federal civil service. 
Our children deserve the best teachers. We cannot 
longer afford to lose our top young people to other 
states or to other occupations. Tennessee can invest 
more in education, and we must invest more.—F.E.B. 
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“Fulton Playhouse” records for a 30-minute drama heard weekly over WKCS: 
Toby Sharpe, supplying background music; Jon Alexander, directing; Connie 
Driner, recording; Gail Smith, narrator; Ronnie Isbell; Sandra Cheek; Carol Martin. 





WKCS, The Voice of Younger Knoxville 


The Knoxville City Schools FM Radio Station serves as a voca- 
tional training instrument for students planning to enter various 
fields of radio and television. It is also a means of present- 
ing to the public phases of the educational program in 43 city 
schools, as well as other activities in the community. WKCS 
transmits on an assigned frequency of 91.1 megacycles with a 
power of 310 watts as authorized by the Federal Communica- 


tions Commission. 
WANDA W. JOHNSTON 
PENNY WINDHAM 


THE 
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H“= you ever wondered where 
the radio and TV announcers 
you see and hear every day get their 
start? Well, one of the most likely 
places to find potential announcers 
around Knoxville, is in Fulton High 
School’s FM radio station, WKCS. 
This radio station is owned by the 
Knoxville City Board of Education 
and is probably the only radio sta- 
tion in the South operated by high 
school students. WKCS gets its call 
letters from the words Knoxville 
City Schools. The station trains stu- 
dents in radio engineering, announc- 
ing, copywriting, and programing, 
and also provides an outlet for city 
school talent. It differs from other 
educational stations, in that no 
actual teaching is done on the air. 


Organization 

The operation of radio station 
WKCS is under the direction of the 
radio engineering technical depart- 
ment which handles the engineering 
of the transmitter. The radio pro- 
graming, announcing, and actual 
broadcasting are done in the radio 
speech arts class, 

The radio station is located at 
Fulton Comprehensive High School. 
The completely equipped control 
room and broadcasting studios are 
adjacent to the audio-visual center 
of the school. Trained, first-class 
engineers teach the classes. Noel 
Alexander is in charge of the tech- 
nical operation of WKCS. Students 
of these classes must pass the FCC 
examination before they operate in 
the transmitter room. They must 
hold a third class license before they 
can operate an FM transmitter, 

The radio speech and programing 
department, offers training in all 
elementary phases of radio broad- 
casting, programing, speech, copy- 
writing, operation of mechanical 
devices and the control board, and 
actual announcing. Each student 
travels at his own speed. Students 
interested in operating the console 
are given written and actual opera- 
tion examinations on the console 
before being allowed to operate. 
Most students do not pass the tests 
on the first try. Some of the best 
operators have taken as long as six 
to twelve weeks to prepare them- 
selves for operation. Their voices 





Mrs. JOHNSTON is supervisor of audio-visual edu- 
cation, Knoxville City Schools. 
Miss WINDHAM is radio and speech arts teacher, 
Fulton High School, Knoxville 
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and reading abilities are also tested. 
During these tests they are given the 
opportunity to observe and assist in 
the station. 

However, this is only the begin- 
ning of the training. During the 
regular speech class, students prac- 
tice reading commercial copy, news, 
sports, and other script over a period 
of time commensurate with their 
needs. Daily practice is as common 
among the operators as it is among 
the new students. Some days every 
student in the class is reading orally 
a different script. Upon completion 
of rigid examinations, students are 
allowed to operate as regular station 
announcers with an experienced 
operator supervising. When they 
reach this stage, they are called 
apprentices; but soon they become 
adept at their jobs and may operate 
without supervision. 


Program Content Varies 


Besides live broadcasts, students 
tape record many programs for 
use on WKCS. ‘Taped programs 
amounting to four half-hour and 
twenty quarter-hour programs in- 
clude: two dramatic presentations, 
two biweekly and one weekly chil- 
dren’s story programs, panel discus- 
sions and debates, variety programs 
of local talent, and other programs 
of interest to teenagers and their 
parents. These tapes are done en- 
tirely by the students. They operate 
the four recording machines, supply 
music and sound effects, and do all 
the production. Some of the plays 
are written and many of them are 
adapted for radio by the students. 
All programs other than drama, are 
written by the students who produce 
them. 

For one of the half-hour programs 
students go into various Knoxville 
churches and record beautiful pipe 
organ music which is then played 
over the radio in one of the program 
series called Moments of Inspira- 
tion. Another interesting program 
is an interview with the “Teacher 
of the Week.” This is a live pro- 
gram. Nominations for this honor 
are sent in by students, parents, 
teachers, and supervisors. Any 
teacher in the Knoxville School 
System may be nominated. History 
classes also dramatize events from 
United States history. Such _pro- 
grams are broadcast on special days. 

Continued on Page 26 
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Bob Boyd, a Fulton Radio Speech Arts 
student interviews a “Teacher of the 
Week,” Mrs. Mary Giffin, first grade 
teacher at Belle Morris School. 


Bob Byerley at the WKCS console. He 
was one of the first class announcers. 


Jim Daugherty tape records Mrs. C. E. 
Wininger at the organ of Park City 
Methodist Church, for later use on the 
program, “Moments of Inspiration.” 
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Some Foundations of 


“Education in the USSR is the business of all the people.” 


By OLIVER J. CALDWELL 
Assistant Commissioner for 
International Education, 


U. S. Office of Education 


NE OF THE most important 

problems now facing the Ameri- 
can people is this: “What shall we 
do in the face of the Soviet challenge 
in education?” 

We are increasingly aware that 
Soviet education has become a prin- 
cipal instrument of Soviet policy, 
that education in the USSR is a tool 
with which the government of the 
country is building an immensely 
powerful and productive society. 
There is a growing feeling that the 
safety of our children, and of their 
children depends on the readiness 
of our generation of Americans to 
make the necessary sacrifices to equip 
young Americans for survival in a 
world where they may be greatly 
outnumbered by well-trained com- 
munists. 

Today I am concerned chiefly with 
this aspect of the question: How did 
the Soviet Union achieve its present 
position in education? If we are 
to act intelligently ourselves we 
should first understand how the 
people of the Soviet Union have 
made use of education as an instru- 
ment for the achievement of their 
national objectives. 

Not enough is known about this 
subject. We need much research in 
this aspect of Soviet education. In 
the meantime, on the basis of my 
limited observations in the Soviet 
Union, I would like to offer the fol- 
lowing comments concerning the 
foundations of Soviet educational 


power. 


First I must say that the Soviet 
process of education would not have 
been possible under our form of gov- 
ernment. The last thing we should 
do is to try to imitate Soviet educa- 





This speech was delivered to the Educa- 
tional Press Association of America, at 
Cleveland, Ohio July 1, 1958 
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tion or any aspect of Soviet educa- 
tional policy. We must meet the 
challenge on our own terms in 
harmony with our own traditions, I 
am convinced that our educational 
foundation is strong enough to meet 
any competition. Once we clearly 
understand the nature of the Soviet 
challenge we can meet it. 

I believe Soviet educational 
achievement is built on the follow- 
ing four cornerstones: The first is 
a system of control, which has made 
it possible to achieve a degree of 
universality and high academic stan- 
dards, over an area nearly three 
times the United States and a popu- 
lation a third again the size of the 
population of this country. 

The second cornerstone of Soviet 
education is an educational philos- 
ophy which must be understood be- 
fore Americans talk about imitating 
Soviet educational achievement. 

A third source of Soviet educa- 
tional strength is the system of 
financing education, which has re- 
sulted in major educational advance- 
ments in a relatively short period of 
time. 

Finally, the union of educational 
workers had much to do with the 
development of Soviet education. 


As A FIRST step toward such un- 
derstanding we must know the power 
structure of Soviet education. 

The communist party is in com- 
plete control of education in the 
Soviet Union. The real leaders in 
education in the USSR today have 
come through a lifetime of com- 
munist indoctrination, This train- 
ing starts in the nursery schools, 
where between the ages of three and 
seven the children learn such com- 
munist virtues as obedience, loyalty 
to the group, industry, and self- 
control. After they go to school they 
usually join the pioneer organiza- 
tions, and here again they learn to 
be good communists while at the 
same time having fun developing 


hobbies, and following elective 
courses not permitted in the regular 
curriculum. In the late teens, a 
chosen few, the pick of the youth 
of the Soviet Union, join the 
Komsomols. They stay in this or- 
ganization until they reach the mid- 
dle twenties. Then those who make 
the grade may be admitted to the 
communist party. In the meantime, 
they have gone through their educa- 
tive process and become specialists 
in the many fields of learning which 
are needed in the building of the 
communist state. 

The party membership permeates 
the entire educational structure of 
the USSR. This structure, starting 
from the top, is as follows: 


e Each of the Republics which com- 
pose the USSR has an academy of 
sciences and an academy of pedagog- 
ical sciences; and membership in 
these academies is the ultimate goal 
of the Soviet professional man or 
woman. I spent some time in the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the Russian Republic, which em- 
braces 80 per cent of the land area 
of the entire Soviet Union. The Di- 
rector of the Institute is a man 
named Kairov. He has a staff divided 
into eight institutes. His specialists 
are responsible for developing ways 
to put communist educational theory 
into practice. 

The Academy develops new ideas, 
and evaluates the experience re- 
ported to it by educators throughout 
the Union. It is a kind of educa- 
tional quarterback that tells the rest 
of the educators what to do and how 
to do it. 

e Executive responsibility for edu- 
cation in the USSR is divided 
between a Ministry of Higher Educa- 
tion, which is responsible for certain 
types of higher educational institu- 
tions in all the Republics of the 
Union, and Ministries of Education, 
which exist in each of the Republics, 
and which control elementary and 
secondary education, teacher educa- 
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tion, and certain types of special 
schools in each of the Republics. Be- 
cause the Russian Republic is so 
much larger than all of the others, 
and because of its special political 
relationships within the Union, it 
is my impression that the Ministry 
of Education in Moscow is, in fact, 
the Ministry of Education for the 
whole of the USSR. Moscow makes 
every effort to play up the impor- 
tance and the independence of the 
peoples of the other Republics. 
However, in international relation- 
ships the representatives of the 
Ministry in Moscow appear to set 
policies for the entire USSR. 


e Each of the higher educational 
institutions under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Higher Education 
has an academic council which has 
much to say concerning what goes 
on within the institution, The ac- 
tual degree of independence of 
these councils has varied from time 
to time; during “liberal” periods in 
the USSR these councils have in- 
creased responsibilities. When “‘Sta- 
linist” tendencies are dominant, the 
responsibility of the academic coun- 
cils also may be diminished. 


e Schools in cities and other po- 
litical units are controlled by school 
departments, under the councils or 
Soviets, which correspond in many 
ways to American school boards. 
This is one of the many areas where 
research is needed to discover how 
Soviet education is both like, and 
unlike American education. In a city 
such as Leningrad, where there are 
twenty-one school districts, there is 
a supreme school department which 
exercises executive responsibility for 
the operation of schoo!s throughout 
the city, and also for a variety of 
services related to the school. The 
same is true of the city of Tashkent 
in Central Asia. In-this instance, the 
president of the school department, 
Kaidirov, also is Superintendent of 
Schools, and likewise is president of 
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the political Soviet which governs 
the Tashkent area. 


e Finally, there are parents commit- 
tees which exercise considerable au- 
thority over non-academic matters 
such as the building and equipping 
of schools, and providing necessary 
services. This appears to be partic- 
ularly true in rural areas. Many 
schools are being built on collective 
farms out of the profits made by 
these farms. The farmers seem to 
act in a group with some of the re- 
sponsibilities of the American P- 
TA’s and also of American school 
boards, They decide what kind of 
buildings to build, in cooperation 
with the supervising educational de- 
partments; they appropriate the 
money out of their earnings; they 
supervise construction; and when 
the building is finished, they take a 
great deal of interest in what goes 
on inside it. 

I had the impression that educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union is a matter 
of profound concern to people at 
the grass roots. However, policies are 
dictated from the highest level, and 
the grass roots leaders implement 
these policies. 


ANOTHER cornerstone of Soviet 
educational power is Soviet educa- 
tional philosophy, which is founded 
on the teachings of Marx, Lenin, 
and other Soviet leaders, and on 
ideas borrowed from many countries. 
There was a time in the 1920's 
when Soviet educators borrowed 
heavily from American philosophers, 
especially Dewey. They adopted 
many features of the Winnetka and 
Dalton plans. Later, Soviet inspira- 
tion came from more traditional 
European sources. Still later, they 
began to re-examine their own past; 
education . then became more na- 
tionalistic, and more traditional. 
Thus, as Kairov told me, Soviet 
education today is a unique struc- 
ture founded on elements borrowed 


from other cultures, on communist 
philosophy, on nationalism, and on 
faith in science. It is pragmatic; it 
insists on uniformity as a foundation 
of democracy, It is like a column of 
well-disciplined troops marching to- 
ward an unknown goal. Like march- 
ing troops, Soviet education is 
capable of a right-about-face in re- 
sponse to orders. 

Certain fundamental ideas perme- 
ate Soviet education. In a conversa- 
tion with authorities in the Moscow 
Ministry of Education, I was told 
their basic concept of the nature and 
function of education could be sum- 
med up this way: 


e The minds of our children are the 
greatest natural resource of our na- 
tion. 


e The function of education is to 
help each child achieve his maxi- 
mum potential contribution to his 
nation. 


e This is the reason universal edu- 
cation has become a principal polit- 
ical goal in the USSR. 

Another Soviet idea is expressed 
in this saying: 

e “Children may be born healthy, 
but they cannot be born educated.” 

Therefore the educative process 
is a principal concern of the Soviet 
people. It is assumed that the child 
should not be expected to be re- 
sponsible for his own education, that 
this is an imperative responsibility 
of society as a whole. 

Yet another popular Soviet idea 
is this: 

e All normal children are equal, 
and capable of doing equally well in 
all studies. 

This means that all children in 
the Soviet Union including those in 
the ballet schools, are required to 
learn the same common core of 
knowledge, which includes large 
doses of mathematics and science. 
This means that the Soviet Union 
does not believe in individual dif- 
ferences and does not make provision 
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for these differences in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

To my way of thinking this is one 
of the most serious weaknesses of 
Soviet education today. When I 
protested that every individual is 
unique, with his own strengths and 
weaknesses, I was told by a Deputy 
Minister of Education, “Your con- 
cern for individual differences is a 
fraud. It is nothing but class educa- 
tion.” It was impossible for me to 
convince her that we have genuine 
concern for the individual, that we 
try to discover individual needs as 
well as individual competencies, and 
that we try to “temper the wind to 
the shorn lamb.” 

Another Soviet educational idea is 
expressed in what is almost a prov- 
erb: 


e “There are no bad children, but 
there are bad teachers.” 

This means that if a normal Soviet 
child fails in school it is not the 
fault of the child, but it is the fault 
of the teacher, or his parents, or 
something in his environment, Sub- 
normal children are isolated in spec- 
ial schools, under teachers who are 
specialists in defectology. 

While teachers work short hours 
in the Soviet Union as compared to 
the workload of teachers in many 
other countries, there is a terrific 
pressure on them to deliver. If their 
children fail it is a reflection on 
them. In one school I visited with 
more than 1,100 children in it, last 
year only 14 children failed to be 
advanced with their classes. In an- 
other, a boarding school with 180 
boys and girls, no child failed to ad- 
vance with his class and there were 
a total of only 8 failing grades. 

It seems to be a reasonable as- 
sumption that some children are 
passing who might not pass under a 
different system. 

The effect of Soviet educational 
philosophy on both teachers and 
pupils is profound. The children are 
expected to work long and hard. The 
work norms set up for Soviet chil- 
dren have, according to the Ministry 
of Health, jn the past threatened the 


health of the Soviet children. Today 
there are doctors and nurses in Soviet 
schools who watch the children, and 
who are responsible for protecting 
them from overwork. Those who are 
convalescent are sent to Forest 
Schools in the summertime where 
they have a chance to catch up. 
Children who are invalids go to 
Sanitarium Schools in the summer 
where they receive special training 
suited to their physical and mental 
capacities. 

It would be wrong to assume that 
authorities in the Soviet Union are 
unfeeling in their attitude toward 
education of their children. As a 
matter of fact, children appear to be 
a pampered class. Their education 
is motivated not only by communist 
theory, but by real love, by a desire 
to help these children to achieve a 
better life for themselves than their 
parents and teachers have ever 
known. Kairov, president of the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
put it this way: “These children are 
our future.” 


AN ESSENTIAL cornerstone of any 
educational system is money. Where 
does the money come from for edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union? How 
much money are they spending for 
education as compared to what we 
spend in the United States? No ac- 
curate answers to these questions are 
available. 

The national budget of the USSR 
has a large amount earmarked for 
education at all levels. This money 
is distributed through the adminis- 
trative channels of the Union, and 
of the constituent Republics, This 
fund includes money earmarked for 
television and radio. Thus it is im- 
possible for us to ascertain what pro- 
portion of the national budget is 
going into what we would call edu- 
cation. However, we should remem- 
ber that the radio and television are 
regarded in the Soviet Union as 
teaching aids whereby both adults 
and children are to be educated. 

Each Republic in the Union has 
its own budget, and here substantial 
proportions are earmarked for edu- 


Our major reaction to education in the Soviet Union was one of 
astonishment at the degree to which the USSR, as a nation, is com- 
mitted to education as a means of national advancement. We found 
everywhere a fierce competitive urge for education. 

—LawrenNce G. Dertuick, U. §. Commissioner of Education 
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cation. | tried to find out what part 
of the budget in the Russian Re- 
public, and the Uzbek Republic 
were thus earmarked. I could get no 
firm answers, but the people with 
whom I was talking maintained that 
more than 50 per cent of the budget 
of each Republic was reserved for 
education. 

Local Soviets also appropriate 
money for education. These organ- 
izations correspond roughly to the 
governing bodies in our cities and 
counties. The operation of schools 
under their jurisdiction are their 
responsibility under edicts issued 
from Moscow and from the capitals 
of their own Republics, They ap- 
propriate substantial sums of money 
to supplement the money which 
comes from Moscow and from their 
own Capitals. 

Yet another source of funds for 
Soviet education is the non-educa- 
tional ministeries, both of the na- 
tional government, and of the 
various Republics. The Ministry of 
Defense, for example, operates spe- 


cial schools for the children of 
people who work in_ military 
establishments, and for military 
personnel. 


Finally, industry contributes heav- 
ily to the support of education in 
the USSR. The great textile indus- 
try, as an example, builds schools 
and turns them over to the local 
ministries of education and the local 
school Soviets for operation. 

The total contribution from in- 
dustry, and from various ministries 
to education in the USSR is sub- 
stantial. I tried to find out what 
proportion of the gross national 
production of the USSR goes to 
education. I was told their system 
of bookkeeping makes it impossible 
to isolate expenditures for education. 
However, it was the concensus that 
nearly 13 per cent of the GNP is 
now going into education. I do not 
vouch for this figure. 

A powerful factor in Soviet edu- 
cation is the USSR Trade Union of 
Educational Workers, This Union 
boasts about 4 million members, and 
includes all whose work is connected 
with education. It. includes char- 
women, school administrators, teach- 
ers, and university presidents. 

It appears to be a buffer between 
the individual and the Soviet state, 
and a means for collective action on 

Continued on Page 38 
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A MAN OF PURPOSE 
and Faithful Leadership 


Inspiration and information gained by the thousands 
of teachers who have participated in activities of the 
Middle Tennessee Education Association during the 
past 25 years have been in a large measure, and often 
entirely, due to the hard work and careful planning 
of its executive secretary. The Tennessee Teacher 
pays tribute to him on this anniversary and wishes for 
the MTEA many more years of his wise guidance. This 
article, by his son, revives scenes of earlier days. 


I AM proud that THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER is in this issue honoring 
my father, N. C. Beasley, for his 
twenty-five years of service as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Middle Ten- 
nessee Education Association; and I 
am honored that it has asked me to 
write this article of appreciation. 
It is to be recognized from the be- 
ginning, of course, that I am biased 
in this matter and deeply believe 
that such appreciation is deserved. 

The teachers of Middle Tennes- 
see must be aware of the work re- 
quired to organize and put in 
motion the annual meeting of the 
Association each October. I know 
that Dad’s work on this October’s 
meeting began with the conclusion 
of the meeting in October of last 
year. Such has been the case every 
year for the last twenty-five years. 
Those aspects of the meeting which 
were deemed successful were studied 
for further exploitation; those less 
successful were studied to find 
methods to improve them, Then in 
the winter and early spring comes 
selection of possible artists and 
speakers for the October meeting, to 
be chosen finally from his recom- 
mendations to the Executive Com- 
mittee. In late summer comes the 
deluge: memberships and the de- 
tailing of the over-all plan for the 
annual meeting. 

These aspects and others I have 
known through Dad, known them 
as only one can, perhaps, who lives 
close to the pressure but is not 
pressured himself. Yet when I came 
to write this article, I found that 
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what I had experienced with and 
through Dad relative to the Associa- 
tion had in it no visible answer as 
to the why of it all. Why should 
teachers be organized? Why should 
they meet in October of each year? 
Why should Dad work as he does 
for the group and for the meeting? 
It seemed to me not enough to say 
that he works as he does because he 
is the kind of person who does 
whatever he has to do to the best 
of his ability, as true as that may be. 


To ATTEMPT to answer these 
questions I did some minor research 
into the minutes of the early meet- 
ings of the Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. I found there in- 
formation which was of interest to 
me now, not just for the purposes 
of this article, but as a member of 
that Association who had little 
knowledge of it as an institution. I 
think also that I found at least 
partial answers to my questions. In 
view of the fact that many teachers 
have come and gone since the Mid- 
dle Section was reorganized in 1933, 
as, for one thing, the reports of the 
Committee on Necrology in the 
minutes of the thirties attest, it will 
net be amiss here to review that 
first meeting in the dark days of the 
fall of 1933. 

It was a meeting called to re- 
organize an association which had 
died an obscure death (without 
even an obituary in the newspaper) 
after an eleven-year life. This re- 
organizational meeting, addressed 
by Governor Hill McAlister and at- 





tended by the State Commissioner of 
Education, Walter Cocking, was held 
at the then State Teachers College, 
Murfreesboro, in the last week of 
November, 1933, It is significant, I 
think, that after fifteen years the 
teachers of Middle Tennessee felt 
the need for an organization that 
would express their views as a body. 
I also thought it significant that the 
hotel served, for sixty cents, a 
“turkey dinner” to those teachers 
desiring same; and the physical edu- 
cation section served to its group 
a breakfast which cost each partaker 
fifteen cents. Interesting also is the 
fact that a gentleman by the name 
of Albert Gore (superintendent, 
Carthage) was on one of the early 
Resolutions Committees. 

At this first meeting in November- 
December, 1933, a new president, 
vice president, and executive com- 
mittee were elected. These, by the 
power granted them by the Consti- 
tution of the Association, elected 
my father, N. C. Beasley, secretary- 
treasurer, a position he has held 
continually since. 


AN IMPLICIT power and strength 
is to be discerned in the minutes of 
the first meeting of the Association 
that cannot be obscured by the con- 
ventional formality that minutes of 
meetings take on. There is evidence 
that the teachers of Middle Ten- 
nessee felt strongly about what they 
were doing. My mother has told me 
that the halls of the main floor of 
the Administration building at the 
college were jammed with teachers. 
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Someone, she said, observed the 
throng milling around and re- 
marked, ‘Well, it looks like we want 
to organize!” 

The reports of the first Resolu- 
tions Committees as they were 
adopted by the Association in gen- 
eral session attest to the sincerity 
and courage of the group. Today 
they seem almost presumptuous; 
they dealt not only with state and 
local affairs, but endorsed enthu- 
siastically those activities of the early 
Roosevelt Administration which per- 
tained to education; and there is a 
hint of approval of the entire Roose- 
velt program, What these early 
resolutions stood for specifically is 
not, I think, the important thing. 
What is important is that this little 
group, in Middle Tennessee in the 
middle of the depression, stood for 
something, vociferously: it voted to 
supply the national news agencies 
with a copy of its resolutions. 

The language of the Constitution 
adopted at the first meeting is more 
reserved than the language of the 
resolutions, as it ought to be. Even 
so, it is forceful. In succinct terms 
it states the objectives of the As- 
sociation: . the elevation of the 
profession of teaching, the promo- 
tion of a spirit of fellowship and 
fraternity among the members, and 
the advancement of the cause of 
education to the end that adequate 
educationa! opportunities may be 
provided for the youth of the State 
of Tennessee.” 

These phrases today are old hat; 
teachers, the press, legislators, the 
man in the street speak them with 
ease and affluence. In one respect, it 
is good to have so much interest in 
our profession; in another respect, 
continued usage is liable to blunt 
their sharpness in the minds of the 
people who speak and hear them. 
But for many people these objects 
have retained their keen edge. | 
know that Dad is one of these. 


I] THINK that the “why” behind 
the work Dad puts into the Associa- 
tion lies in the fact that he has never 
lost these convictions, nor lost sight 
of them, as they were expressed by 
the early meetings of the Associa- 
tion. The Association has been, and 
is, for him an organization with a 
purpose. There are others who have 
seen Dad in other connections with 

Continued on Page 31 
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The Adolescent at Play 


““,.. genuine, pure play is one of the main bases of civilization.” 


By JULIA MAGEE 
Senior, Bethel College, McKenzie 


HAT the adolescent plays re- 

flects what he is and gives a 
good indication of what kind of per- 
sonality he will have as an adult. 
While school work takes much of his 
time and reflects his intellectual 
ability, his play indicates his social 
and emotional growth, and his ma- 
turity level. 

In a survey conducted at Bethel 
College in the Spring of 1958, sixty- 
nine men and forty-three women, a 
total of one hundred and twelve per- 
sons answered fifty questions con- 
cerning their own activities and 
recreations as teen-agers. They were 
asked to indicate whether they had 
participated “often,” “occasionally,” 
or “never” in activities listed. On 
the whole, there was a very low per- 
centage of change between activities 
and recreations enjoyed in earlier 
and later teens. 

In listing the things in which 
there was most interest and_par- 
ticipation the boys and girls agreed 
on three and disagreed on three, 
as follows: 


BOYS GIRLS 


Seeing movies 
Listening to radio 
Watching ball 


Seeing movies 
Listening to radio 
Watching ball 


games games 
Swimming Talking 
Basketball Reading 
Hunting and Church Youth 

Fishing Groups. 


Marguerite Malm and Olis G. 
Jamison ! cite a study indicating the 
two most popular leisure-time activi- 
ties for girls were talking and the 
movies, and for boys were partici- 
pating in sports and the movies. It 
is significant to note that in listing 
the most popular leisure-time ac- 
tivities the survey agreed with the 
study noted. 

It is of special interest to observe 
that in later teens 86 per cent of the 
girls and 84 per cent of the boys re- 





(New York: McGraw Hill 
1952), p. 51. 


1 Adolescence, 
Book Co., Inc., 


—JOHAN HuizinGa in Homo Ludens 


ported being often or occasionally in 
church youth groups. The survey 
was conducted at a church-supported 
college, but it is believed that the 
adolescent generally is interested in 
the deeper questions of life and its 
purpose and often turns to the 
church to help find the answers. 


Woauen one looks over the list of 
the many activities and recreations 
in the survey one thing that attracts 
attention is that so many partici- 
pated in so few. Chess and bridge 
seem to be almost unknown to the 
teen-ager. Walter skiing and boat 
racing have almost no followers. 
Only 27 per cent of the total were 
in school bands during their latter 
teen years. Dramatics were never a 
part of the life of 54 per cent of the 
girls and 66 per cent of the boys. 
Few boys and almost none of the 
girls ever played golf. Only 12 of 
the 112 often did photography. 
Forty-one per cent and 64 per cent 
of girls and boys respectively par- 
ticipated in drawing and painting. 

Individual answer sheets indicate 
that students tend to be “active” or 
“passive”. A student is usually par- 
ticipating in many things or in few. 
Some individuals were engaged in 
so many activities that one wonders 
how they found the time and energy. 
Some listed such few leisure time 
activities that one felt they had lived 
in a kind of social poverty. 

For the one person of the whole 
group who reported he had never 
been on a picnic, how good it would 
have been if the paper could talk 
and tell his name so a picnic basket 
could be packed and he could be 
invited the next sunny day. 


Tue ADOLESCENT at play is seldom 
alone. He chooses to be with others, 
preferably several others. He has 
the ability, mental and physical, for 
complex games. He plays basketball 
or tennis, football or volleyball, 
and many other games by the rules. 
What we call good sportsmanship 
is most likely learned in adolescence 
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if it is to be learned at all. 
ability to lose and to smile or to win 
and refrain from gloating is an im- 
portant lesson in our culture, and 
this lesson is taught in competitive 
games. Girls as well as boys enjoy 


active organized games, “and ‘the ” 
same standards of conduct hold true . 


for both sexes. 


The acceptance of an adolesceat 
by his peer group depends in large 
measure on what he can play, how 
well he can play it, and whether or 
not he can get along with others. 
Leadership and “followship” are 
often determined by skill in play, 
and these trends to be leader or fol- 
lower have an important carry-over 
into adult life. 


The survey did not classify the 
students as urban or rural, but it is 
logical to conclude that the urban 
adolescent has more opportunity for 
group and organized play. Con- 
solidation of schools has brought 
many gains in the educational field, 
but it could be questioned as to 
whether or not consolidation has 
helped any child, particularly the 
adolescent, when it comes to leisure- 
time activities. 


The time spent getting to and 
from a school at some distance from 
the home robs the adolescent of op- 
portunity for play with his peers 
except at school. If the importance 
of play were better understood, the 
schools would give more attention 
to this need of its students, par- 
ticularly its adolescents. 


Even in urban areas where the 
adolescent has more time for play 
and a group to play with, the com- 
munity often lacks many desirable 
factors for play. Crowded conditions 
in many areas give adolescents little 
play space. It is self-evident that 
tennis takes a tennis court and golf 
a golf course. Water sports require 
rivers or lakes. Dancing for adoles- 
cents calls for a place apart from 
older youth and adults. 


Movies are one of the first things 
on the list of adolescent activities. 
Granted that movies offer entertain- 
ment and vicarious thrills, one still 
wonders if they do not stand so high 
because there is nowhere else to go. 
Watching ball games also ranks 
high, and in many communities 
offers the only choice other than the 
movies for somewhere for the group 
to go. 
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[i as been stated by many that we 
are becoming a nation of spectators, 
a country of professional players and 
watchers of professionals. If there 
is danger in‘ this trend, then’ the 


_ adolescent: age is the place to tip 
_ the seales. ‘Ehe’adolescent needs to 
be taught - ‘to play creatively. 


The 
increasing complexity of our society 
is smothering expression of creative 
imagination, and our new psy- 
chology of adjustment further 
smothers the creative spark. This is 
particularly true of adolescents who 
seem to have a tendency to prefer 
to look and act like so many identi 
cal peas in a pod. 

The adolescent needs a chance to 
find himself and he can be helped 
to find himself through play. He 
needs to play in many games, to de- 
velop many skills and the good phys- 
ical health needed for these skills, 
to meet competition, to learn sports- 
manship, to learn how best to play 
with others, to learn the love of 
struggle, the fun of victory, the taste 
of defeat in such a way that there 
is sympathy for others who are 
defeated. 


Apouescenr play should include 
skills that carry over into adulthood. 
When the bicycle is gone, the foot- 
ball gathers dust in the attic, and 
the tennis racquet strings snap from 
dryness, the adult should have 
recreations, hobbies, leisure-time ac- 
tivities he can enjoy. The world of 
the adult instead of narrowing down 
should be constantly widening in 
its interests. 

Too few adults have the initia- 
tive, the time, the know-how to 
begin hobbies in adult years. As a 
nation we suffer gravely from the 
effects of people who are all work 


and no play—people who did not 
learn to play as adolescents or who. 
just learned football. Nervous ten- 
sions send up the spiraling rate of 
heart attacks; frustrations fill our 
mental hosiptals, our divorce courts, 
our prisons. 

Into every airplane wing, I'm 
told, the designer builds in “toler- 
ance,” an unseen but important fac- 
tor which keeps the wing from 
snapping when the wind changes. 
Lack of “tolerance” .causes people 
to break under economic or emo- 
tional stress. They have no “give” 
in their wings; they can not “give” 
to the sudden winds. 

The adolescent learns in play the 
“give” to the wind. If he can play 
a game and play it fair, if he can 
enjoy the game enough to take de- 
feat and smile, if he can learn com- 
radeship, team spirit, understanding 
of the other person, if he can de- 
velop a creative interest, a musical 
talent, a skill or a hobby, then he 
will become a better adolescent and 
a better adult. 

The school no longer considers 
its job finished when it has taught 
only facts. Teachers know they are 
teaching the whole child. In adding 
music and art to the curriculum a 
new dimension in teaching was in- 
troduced. But education seeks yet 
for better ways to teach its students 
to develop a well rounded person- 
ality. Play can add another broad 
dimension. 

A survey shows relationships, 
helps to define weaknesses and 
strengths. It then becomes the task 
of educators to use its findings. 
Adolescent play reflects what the 
adolescent is. What education can 
do to broaden and deepen the learn- 
ing in play will help determine 
what the adolescent will become. 





UNICEF Halloween 


A UNICEF Halloween is traditional with spooks, witches and goblins; it 
retains all the fun of ringing doorbells, parties, apple-bobbing and the collecting 


of treats. 
in disguise. 


The 


treats’ 


The difference is that UNICEF spooks and goblins are really angels 
they collect are pennies, nickels, and dimes which, 


through UNICEF, Become life-saving penicillin, protective vaccine and health- 
giving milk and vitamins for children who are ill or malnourished. 


Kits of planning suggestions, containing sufficient materials for 25 youngs- 
ters are available. Films and filmstrips explaining the work of the United Nations 
Children's Fund are also available for rental or purchase. For further information 


or materials, write U. S. COMMITTEE FOR UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 
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pptariiasag in some form is charac- 
teristic of most observances of 
American Education Week, and its 
effectiveness often depends upon the 
form and educational area chosen. 
The customary order of reporting, 


from teachers to parents, was re- 
versed in observances of AEW last 
year as citizens paid tribute to out- 
standing teachers and school pro- 
grams, and pointed up areas of 
special concern. 


Report Card: Teachers 
Teachers remembered by Nash- 
ville citizens as being most out- 


standing were given special 
recognition on WLAC-TV. What 
had meant most to their former 
students? The teachers were praised 
for achievements closely parallel to 
the areas suggested as daily topics 
for AEW this year. A few excerpts 
are indicative: 

“I remember well his jovial mood 
and ready wit. He was stern but 
also patient. His students did not 
fear him but rather we respected 
him. 

“Mr. Carter knew history and he 
liked to teach it. He mixed good 


Governor Frank G. Clement signs the Proclamation of American Education Week 
in Tennessee. Observing are representatives of sponsoring organizations: Barney 
Greene, state vice-commander, American Legion; Frank Bass, TEA executive 
secretary; Mrs. J. E. Cornette, first vice-president, Tennessee Congress of Parents 


and Teachers; Joe Morgan, commissioner of education. 




























Nashville citizens paying tribute to their outstanding teachers on a WLAC- 
TV show, “A Tribute to Teachers’: Julius Sneed, American National Life 
Insurance Company; George Cate Jr., attorney at law; Lewis Moore, Jr., 
Vanderbilt University student; Mrs. Ruth Talley; Mrs. George Shreeve, 
homemaker; Gayle Gupton, assistant vice-president, Third National Bank; 
Carl B. Parker, Jr., president, Parker-Mathes Air Conditioning Company. 
Apprehension, surprise, then reflection characterized the honor teachers 
in the TV audience. The five shown are Miss Anna Watkins; Miss Nannie 
Belle Roberts; Clifford Sargent; Miss Roberta Kirkpatrick; Merrill S, Carter. 


“Report Card U.S.A.” | 


American Education Week, November 9-15 













factual background with a keen in- 
terest in current events. 


“He was patient, learned, in- 
terested in his students and_pos- 
sessed of a Christian character. His 


influence upon me and many others 
is of lasting value.” (Lewis E. 
Moore, Jr., Vanderbilt University 
graduate student) 

“When I tried to think of the 
qualities that have made me select 
Miss Watkins, the three most im- 
portant seem to be: first, her ability 
to understand a person’s problems, 
no matter how complicated they 
may seem to be at the time; second- 
ly, her generous giving of her time, 
her money, and herself; and, thirdly, 
her ability to inspire those students 
with whom she worked to continue 
their education and follow careers 
for which they were best suited. 
(Mrs. George Shreeve, homemaker 
and formerly a teacher) 

“She believed in cultivating the 
intellect and the will, but she be- 
lieved too, in soul culture, and that 
out of this cultivation comes the 
more abundant life. ... 

“She was aware that the scientific 
may, without the accom- 
paniment of divine faith, incite 
skepticism. Equally true, an un- 
guided quest for beauty must en- 
counter pitfalls, and undirected 
loyalty may champion an unjust 
cause.” (Gayle Gupton, assistant 
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vice-president of Third National 
Bank, honoring Miss Roberts) 

“My primary reason for honoring 
“Miss Kirk” now is this: I realize 
that under her direction, J learned. 
In the midst of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities and outside influences com- 
peting for the attention of her stu- 
dents, “Miss Kirk” methodically 
covered the subjects she was assigned 
to teach, simplifying chemistry and 
physics by the use of illustrations, 
many of which I remember to this 
day. She had a most unusual ability 
to inspire in her students a desire 
to learn, an inspiration which was 
not ended by graduation.” (George 
Cate, Jr., attorney at law) 


Report Card: Schools 


Reporting on the schools, citizens 
invited by the Paris and Henry 
County Joint Committee for AEW 
observance, to make statements for 
the press, focused attention on spe- 
cific local needs. Walter Roblyer, 
manager of Paris Manufacturing 
Company: “I believe our schools 
would gain by ‘beefing up’ their 
shop and mechanical programs... . 
One of our problems nine years ago 
was to find skilled help. Any 
stepping-up of our mechanical train- 
ing or shop programs of our country 
high schools should add to the 
many favorable points that our com- 
munity has to sell to prospective 
industry.” 

Mrs. Christine Reynolds, former 
State Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare: “Our workers are in daily con- 
tact with people in distress, often 
through no fault of their own. Many 
of them have never had the oppor- 
tunity to develop their capacities. 

We must give these people a 
chance. We need more trade schools 
to train workers for employment in 
industry. We need more specialized 
training within the public school 
system for children with handicaps. 
Most of all we need to provide more 
education for child care and 
homemaking.” 


Lester Odom, head of TVA unit 
test-demonstration farming in Henry 
County: “Our superintendent and 
board must follow a rigid and con- 
tinuous culling process to see that 
the poorer teachers are replaced 
with more capable ones as soon as 
they become available.” 
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Brighton School parents received 
a carefully prepared “Handbook of 
Information Concerning Your 
Brighton School”. Among the con- 
tents we noted philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the school, ‘Importance 
of Elementary and High School 
Education,” “Grading,” “The Li- 
brary,” and under the heading “Why 
Study—” a discussion of each major 
subject offered. Also discussed were: 
“Accident Insurance,” the “Lunch- 
room,” “School Buses,” and ‘School 
Athletics and Physical Education.” 
The school calendar and schedule 
with topics of Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation meetings were listed. 


Report Card: Students 

The Hartsville High School Hill- 
top Tattler devoted a November 
issue to the AEW theme and fea- 
tured short essays by students on the 
suggested daily topics, including one 
on “Our Own Responsibility for 
Better Schools,” by .a senior. The 
student’s timely viewpoint: “If we 
attend school just because it is com- 
pulsory, and we really don’t have a 
goal to reach, we are being a draw- 
back to our schools, to our parents, 
and to ourselves. Let this American 
Education Week be an “eye-opening 
experience for those who fall into 
the category of being stumbling 
blocks. .. .” 
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For the New Commissioner 


A WELCOME FROM THE TEA 





I AM sure that I speak for super- 
intendents, supervisors, teachers, 
and all other school personnel in 
welcoming Joe Morgan as the new 
state commissioner of education to 
fill the unexpired term of Dr. Quill 
E. Cope. We have been extremely 
fortunate in the persons chosen as 
commissioner. Dr. Cope did an out- 
standing job for almost six years, 
and the teaching profession appreci- 
ates his efforts. 

We are confident that Mr. Morgan 
will uphold the high traditions 
which have been set. We know that 
he brings to the commissioner’s of- 
fice a highly professional attitude 
and a complete sense of loyalty to 


the cause of education, His under- 
standing of school problems and his 
integrity fully qualify him for this 
important position. 

Mr. Morgan began his career in 
1934 as principal of a school in 
Graves county, Kentucky. From 1935 
to 1937, he taught a year and a half 
at Springville and a half year at 
Puryear high school. In 1937, he 
became principal of Buchanan High 
School, where -he remained until 
1941. 

During World War II, he was 
first general foreman and_ then 
training director of the Proctor & 
Gamble Defense Corporation’s plant 
in Milam. From 1945 to 1947, he 
was in private business in Henry 
County. 

In 1947, he returned to education 
as principal at Buchanan. From 1948 
to 1951 he was superintendent of 
Henry county schools. He joined the 
department of education in 1951 as 
co-director of equalization and field 
services. 

Mr. Morgan was recently ap- 
pointed executive assistant to the 
commissioner, succeeding R, Harry 
Carter. Previously he had served as 
director of field services in the -de- 
partment. 

The Tennessee Education Associ- 
ation wishes him well and expresses 
its desire to work with him and his 
staff for the improvement of educa- 
tion in our state. 


—F. E. Bass 
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Dear Julie, 


: I AM about to journey back into 

my childhood, and I know that 
in you I will have an interested 
companion, because we have en- 
joyed speculating together on the 
why of human emotions. But lest I 
sound deliberately mysterious, let 
me explain at once the reason for 
this psychological trip. 

One day last week our class viewed 
a film on mental health, or perhaps 
I should say mental illness, called 
The Key. It was a terrific thing, 
done with sensitivity and carrying 
real impact. The professor followed 
up with charges that teachers— 
along with parents—did their share 
of contributing to the undermining 
of the child’s ego. He pointed out 
particularly that teachers should re- 
frain from using the devastating 
weapon of sarcasm and_ similar 
methods of attack in dealing with 
children. 

Old memories were revived. I 
thought my resentment toward Miss 
R, the psychological Frankenstein 
of my grade-school days, had evapo- 
rated. But apparently it has not. 
I commented to the class that I had 
had a principal who was a_ past 
master at chipping little egos. As I 
described briefly some of the prac- 
tices she used in discriminating 
against the Italian and _ Jewish 
youngsters in the school, I found 
myself growing bitter and angry and 
referring to her heatedly as a 
“sadistic German!” 

So you begin to see now that my 
mission is to determine, as well as 
I can, the extent of the injury she 
inflicted (yes, but how does one 
measure?) and, more important and 
to the point, how she managed to do 
such a thorough job of crushing 
little egos. 

I know it is unrealistic to present 
an all-white or all-black picture of 
an individual. Even if there were a 
person who approximated an all- 
black picture, an objective study of 
the person would reveal the reasons 
for his being that way and a deep 
understanding of the individual 
might well elicit sympathy. Miss 
R must have had other “sides” to 
her. As a principal she may have 
been very efficient; as a member of 
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her family, she may have been gener- 
ous and thoughtful. But it is not 
my purpose to speculate on her per- 
sonality in its entirety. I am at- 
tempting to see and feel through the 
eyes of a little girl and at the same 
time determine how this teacher’s 
attitudes and actions devastated the 
child’s feeling of self-esteem. 

Can you believe that even as an 
adult I had disturbing dreams of 
Miss R? On second thought, that is 
not so astounding when you consider 
that to me she represented the epi- 
tome of terrifying authority. My 
parents were unreasonably strict, 
but I never feared my mother and 
I was afraid of my father only when 
I had misbehaved. Even then my 
feeling was not anxiety but rather 
a philosophical “Well, here it 
comes!” I can best contrast the feel- 
ing that Miss R inspired by describ- 
ing a typical situation in our school. 

In an effort to keep our fine build- 
ing free of mud, children were 
ordered to stay off the grounds and 
on the sidewalks on rainy days. And 
that meant not even getting one foot 
off the walk. The very sight of the 
principal on the school grounds was 
enough to send me into a panic, 
even though I was safely on the 
sidewalk. This “unreasonable” fear 
was shared by many other children; 
you were afraid of Miss R and felt 
guilty, even when you had done 
nothing. 

How did this ever happen? Where 
did it start? Probably this power 
she had over some of us Jewish and 
Italian children, especially, was due 
to the fact that she made us feel 
different and inferior; my first ex- 
perience in knowing that we were 
“different” was brought to my at- 
tention in the frightening person of 
Miss R. She did not run the gamut 
of attack from A to B only, but 
went through the whole alphabet. 

The first thing that comes rushing 
to my mind is that she never asked 
“non-American” children to do any 
of the errands that were considered 
a privilege, such as “taking notices 
around” or answering the telephone. 
Nor were they given parts in school 
plays or activities. In my school 
days, “activities” were not a part of 


every class; and, besides, the staff 
took its cue from her. The teachers 
were afraid of her too. Years later 
I learned that the school board was 
well aware of her despotic reign. It 
was able to put a stop to the whip- 
pings. But it could not relieve her 
of her post because she had tenure 
and it would have been difficult to 
bring charges on her more subtle 
tyrannies. 

To go back to the ways in which 
she successfully undermined some 
of us, I realize that it wasn’t just 
the fact that she didn’t ever single 
us out for any particular jobs. She 
somehow conveyed the idea that we 
wouldn’t be able to carry out these 
simple responsibilities, For example, 
few of the children had telephones 
in their homes; so naturally they 
wouldn’t know how to pick up a 
receiver and say “hello!” 

How did she communicate the 
feeling of contempt? I think she 
did so more by her tone, facial ex- 
pression, and posture than by actual 
deeds. I can still see so clearly the 
erect figure—endlessly tall to a small 
child, almost a caricature of “good 
posture.” She held her head high, 
and when she looked down at you 
her glance seemed to slide off her 
shoulder, as though she disdained to 
give you the whole look. You might 
think the mouth of one who ex- 
pressed disapproval and hate so 
superbly would be thin and tight, 
but she had a small mouth with 
rather full lips. Her hair was piled 
impressively high, the final touch to 
an authoritarian figure; and, while 
she was probably in her late twenties 
or early thirties, she seemed to child- 








ish eyes as ageless as she was 
menacing. 
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Now I realize that I really wanted 
her approval—perhaps acceptance is 
more accurate. Evidence of this 
wish was brought out years later. I 
was a freshman at the University at 
the time. In one of my classes was 
a young teacher from my old grade 
school, and she invited me to visit 
her class. As I opened the door of 
the familiar building, there stood 
Miss R at the head of the broad 
stairs, checking muddy shoes. In my 
heady role as the first girl in our 
Italian community to attend high 
school and the first to attend col- 
lege, I was expecting some expres- 
sion of pride for me and of me. I 
was no longer a scared little child, 
rubbing her shoes hard on the mat 
to keep from tracking the white 
stone steps. I did not expect her to 
remember me; so I announced my- 
self and my mission. But the only 
comment was a withering, “Yes, I 
remember,” in the old, familiar, 
distasteful tones. 

Several years later, the last time 
I ever saw her, our eyes met in the 
mirror of the women’s room in Main 
Hall on the campus. She, as I, was 
a summer school student. It was a 
day of almost universal bobbed hair; 
hers was not cut; but the high top- 
knot, the mark of supreme author- 
ity, had disappeared and her face 
was meek and nondescript. I am 
sure she recognized me as our 
glances met briefly. She dropped her 
eyes, but I continued to scrutinize 
her freely in the mirror reflection. 
Possibly she divined my thoughts— 
that she looked a bit pathetic, just 
another spinster teacher in summer 
school. 

The more I try to recall the more 
convinced I am that it was her 
general bearing and attitude that 
injured children under her super- 
vision. I recall when our school was 
competing in a music memory con- 
test. Perhaps I should explain this 
unfamiliar sport. In order to foster 
an interest in good music, the school 
board sponsored a contest (The prize 
was a phonograph.) in which chil- 
dren identified certain selections. So 
that the children might familiarize 
themselves with the music Miss R 
played some of the pieces each morn- 
ing during a 15-minute period. The 
school could not afford to buy all 
the records. Sometimes they were 
borrowed; sometimes a_ teacher 
merely played the theme of an opera 
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or a symphony on the piano. You 
gather that this was in the days when 
not many people had phonographs 
and certainly you didn’t expect chil- 
dren from poorer homes to have 
such luxuries. But one day when 
Miss R was trying to find more 
records, particularly Italian operas 
she flung out in great contempt— 
obviously not expecting an answer: 
“You who come from Italian homes, 


don’t you have any records? 


Well, I have survived the Miss R’s 
of my life, although I have not 
buried them with complete success. 
You know that I am planning to 
teach this fall, for the first time in 
public school. I hope I shall teach 
well, cramming the youthful heads 
with the knowledge they ought to 
have; but more than that, if I can 
strengthen one little ego, that needs 
encouragement, I shall not have 
taught in vain.—MARIA 





Sditorial Comment on Sducation 


These editorials appeared at approxi- 
mately the same time. 


Money Is Not Key 


Money is not the key to a good educa- 
tion. 

All the formal education our children 
need can be provided at much less than 
We are paying now. 

Nor would it be necessary to pay “‘starva- 
tion” wages to our teachers to accomplish 
this. 

For years now we have been building 
larger and finer school houses, enlarging 
our school faculties and extending the list 
of subjects offered in our elementary and 
high schools. 

Year after year we face the necessity to 
increase budgets, issue bonds, raise taxes 
so our “children can get the education they 
are entitled to.” 

Recent surveys in our state (and other 
parts of this nation) show that the results 
of this educational outlay fall short of our 
needs. 

Studies point to deficiencies in the basic 
fundamentals of useful knowledge, show a 
dissipation of time and energies on “de- 
sirable” subjects such as finger painting and 
baton twirling. 

Suggestions made to return the emphasis 
to the fundamentals have been side-tracked 
by repeated demands for more money. 

Only recently, a staff member of the 
Tennessee Education Association repeated 
this demand, urging teachers to work for 
federal funds to supplement other monies. 
This despite the certainty that federal con- 
trol must of necessity follow where federal 
money goes. 

It is time that our educational “leaders” 
took a look at the facts. 

Our history is filled with the success 
stories of men and women who, starting 
in poverty, earned enough education to be- 
come leaders in financial, education, musi- 
cal, church and civic circles. 

Money is not the key to an education. 
What counts is the furnishing of tools with 
which youth can work, the teaching youth 
to think and reason. 

Let teachers produce these results and 
their salaries will be sure to rise without 
federal regimentation. Jackson Sun 


from the Tennessee press 


The Handwriting’s On 
The Wall 


If all parents are not alarmed over the 
prospects of getting their children educated, 
it is high time that they begin to worry. 
And not only worry, but do something 
about it. 

The primary reason for alarm is not 
integration or lack of classrooms. It is 
simply that there soon will be no more 
teachers in the classrooms of elementary 
and high schools unless the trend changes. 

School principals are finding it increas- 
ingly diflicult each year to fill teacher va- 
cancies, and although they have managed 
thus far to come up each year with a full 
slate of school teachers, it will not be long 
until they will be forced to start the year 
with less than a complete staff. The reason 
for this is simple. Very few young people 
are preparing themselves for the teaching 
profession and when today’s trained teach- 
ers begin to retire, there just won’t be any 
replacements for them. 

The handwriting is on the wall, clearly 
written for all to see. We heard an ex- 
perienced school man say the other day 
that within five years we will ‘be in an 
extremely critical situation in our schools 
because of teacher retirements. There just 
won’t be any new ones to take their places. 

Now that we all know what the situation 
is, what can we do about it? The answer to 
that is also simple. We must make the 
teaching profession more attractive and in- 
viting to college-age young men and women. 
There will not be a sufficient number of 
men and women willing to dedicate their 
lives to the teaching profession merely for 
the satisfaction of doing a noble work. We 
must face up to the fact that school teach- 
ers are just as necessary as doctors, lawyers, 
nurses, scientists, etc., and it is up to us 
to give them a station in life that will make 
teaching a vocation to ‘be desired and 
sought after. 

It is time to meet the problem head-on 
before the situation gets worse. We must 
raise teacher's salaries and: benefits on a 
level with other professions, and we must 
do it quickly, or we won’t have any teach- 
ers to pay. Think it over. 

Columbia Democrat 
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The Tennessee Science Talent Search, 


1958 


Most of the previous winners are now enrolled or have gradu- 
ated from college, and many have entered scientific occupations. 


By JAMES L. MAJOR 
and HANOR A. WEBB 

WENTY-FIVE high school seniors, 
y ge the Class of ‘58 received 
honors in the Twelfth ‘Tennessee 
Science Talent Search for original 
work on individual projects. Each 
received a Certificate of Award and 
was recommended by the Science 
Talent Search Committee! of the 
Tennessee Academy of Science to 
approximately forty colleges and 
universities as worthy of considera- 
tion for freshman scholarships. 

The Tennessee Science Talent 
Search follows the National West- 
inghouse Science Talent Search, the 
results of which are announced each 
March. The administrator of this 
competition, Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Science Service, Washington, 
D.C., returns all data and reports 
from Tennessee competitors to the 
Academy’s Committee for further 
evaluation and state honors. Ap- 
proximately 100 records were re- 
turned from Washington, and from 
these the Committee selected 25 as 
outstanding for scholarship recom- 
mendation. 

Four of these students also re- 
ceived Honorable Mention when the 
results of the National Science Tal- 
ent Search were announced. They 
were Arthur William Bushore and 
Harold P. Erickson of Bristol, 
Charles Edward Johnson of Knox- 
ville, and Vincent de Paul Mallette 
of Chattanooga. 

Thoughtful persons will recognize 
that every student who participated 
in the competition—whether listed 
for honors or not—gained in scien- 





1 Its members for 1958 are: Dr. Calvin A. 
Buehler, head, department of chemistry, 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville; 
James F. Key, instructor in physics and 
science education, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville; James L. Major, 
teacher of chemistry and physics, Clarks- 
ville High School, chairman; Miss Kath- 
erine Matthews, head, department of 
biology, West End High School, Nashville; 
Dr, Hanor A. Webb, emeritus professor of 
chemistry and science education, Peabody 
College; Dr. J. H. Wood, department of 
chemistry, The University of Tennessee. 
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tific interest and experience. Also 
every sponsoring teacher gained sat- 
isfaction from worthy effort. 


The Winners 

Listed below by cities are the 
name and age of each winner, his 
project, teacher, and school. 

Aleoa: Hans P. Schroden, 17, 
vapor pressure in trinary solutions, 
(Mrs. Dorothy Cox) Alcoa High. 

Bristol: Arthur William Bushore, 
17, building plasma jets, and Albert 
W. Cowman, 18, absorption of radio- 
active calcium by fish, (Frank H. 
Maples) Bristol High. 

Chattanooga: James A. Bryan, 17, 
ram jet engine at low speeds, and 
Vincent de Paul Maallette, 18, elec- 
trical combination lock, (Paul D. 
Greer) McCallie School. Harold P. 
Erickson, 17, an electronic musical 
instrument, (Sister Hyacinth) Notre 
Dame High. Sarah W. Salter, 16, 
chloramine’s characteristics, (Con- 
rad Bates) Chattanooga High. 

Clarksville: Jimmy S. Davis, 17, 
solar distillation, and Thomas B. 
Markham, 16, model of nuclear 
power plant, (Joe P. Minor) Clarks- 
ville High. 

Knoxville: Fred R. Clayton, Jr., 
17, concentration and solubility, and 
Charles Edward Johnson, 17, purifi- 
cation of an organic compound, 
(Miss Lula Shipe) Central High. 
Donald A, Martin, 16, the nature of 
dimensions, (John Johnson) Young 
High. John T. Murphy, 17, detec- 
tion of neutrons in a cloud chamber, 
(C. A. Browning) East High. 

Memphis: Richard E. Barfield, 
17, Mars in opposition, 1900-1957; 
Richard G. Brown, 17, silicon solar 
battery; and Leslie H. Palmer, 16, 
quantum mechanics, (J. D. Reding) 
Treadwell High. Don Howard Nich- 
olson, 17, fetal circulation, (Miss 
Dorothy L. Green) Central High. 

Nashville: Jerry C. Collins, 16, 
behavior of white rats, (John Netter- 
ville) David Lipscomb High. Sue 
Edney, 17, wild flowers of Tennessee, 
(Kenneth Stier) Cumberland High. 
Randolph P. Pickell, 17, liquid fuel 
rocket engine, (Solon Apple) Hills- 


boro High. 

Niota: Robert Louis Thomas, 16, 
moisture expansivity of paper, (Jere 
Warner) McMinn County High. 

Oak Ridge: Marcus T. Cohn, 17, 
radiation protection, and Adrian 
Russell Lawler, Jr., 17, household 
insect pests, (Dill B. Asher) Oak 
Ridge High. 

Pulaski: Raymond E. Patterson, 
17, basic magnetic energy, (Mrs. J. 
M. Rackley) Giles County High. 

Whitehaven: J. Harvey Bailey, 
17, infrared radiation in commerce, 
(Joe Summers) Whitehaven High. 


Their Futures 

Those given recognition each 
year are a select group out of about 
100 earnest seniors who enter the 
competition. Information has been 
compiled as to the present occupa- 
tions of most of those mentioned in 
previous Talent lists. Practically all 
of them entered college, the majority 
on scholarships. Those who were 
winners in the sixth (1952) or a 
previous Tennessee Science Talent 
Search, have in most instances grad- 
uated from college or university with 
a science major. Many are now in 
scientific occupations, Several have 
entered the Armed Forces of the 
United States, usually on technical 
duty. A number of the girls are now 
practicing household technology — 
with scientific efficiency, we may be 
sure. No one whose position has 
been reported is a teacher in high 
school. 

Publicity concerning the Annual 
Westinghouse Science Talent Search 
is sent by Science Service to all prin- 
cipals in our Nation’s high schools 
in the early fall. These announce- 
ments should be passed on to the 
science teachers of seniors, and these 
teachers should be encouraged to 
sponsor their interested and skillful 
students in the competition. Such 
encouragement has already added 
to our nation’s scientific personnel 
for future years, to meet whatever 
emergencies, and to contribute to 
whatever scientific progress, may be 
in store. 
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NEEDED: MORE MILEAGE 


The TEA Commission on Ethics is working to promote the use 
and usefulness of our Code of Ethics. The Commission invites 
every member to become involved in the study. 


By HOWARD KIRKSEY 
Chairman, TEA Ethics Commission 


F' F TEEN years ago the Tennessee 
Education Association adopted a 
code of ethics which was thought to 
epitomize the desirable professional 
behavior of our membership at that 
time. A brochure containing the 
Code and a rational plan for using 
and modifying the Code has been 
distributed. This has had little effect 
upon our membership because no 
serious attempt has been made to 
understand or to apply the Code. 
Because of the interest your lead- 
ers manifested in ethics at the TEA 
Leadership Conferenec last June, 
your Commission on Ethics is sub- 
mitting a plan designed to stimulate 
more interest in ethics among our 
entire membership. At a series of 
leadership conferences this fall, a 
challenge was made to the of- 
ficers of your local association. Each 
local was urged to appoint a com- 
mittee to promote acceptance of and 
loyalty to our Code of Ethics and 
to report your suggestions for revis- 
ing the present code, An attempt 
is being made to broaden the base 
of common agreement and under- 
standing by which decisions are 
made and actions are taken concern- 
ing the use of our Code of Ethics. 
Each member can help by urging the 
officers of his local association to 
initiate the suggestions which are 
being sent to all local officers. 
Every professional group has to 
tread its first mile of tasks and duties 
in an effort to achieve an economic 
and welfare status. Let it be under- 
stood that we shall continue to im- 
portune the legislature and county 
courts for more material benefits, 
and that we shall be impatient with 
schemes for delay or for doing with- 
out them. However, economic com- 
petency and professional status are 
not concomitant. We shall never 
achieve a mature professional status 
until we are willing to traverse that 
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second mile of the concept of self- 
discipline and efficient service to the 
common good. The history of pro- 
fessions makes it very clear that pro- 
fessional status is never thrust upon 
a group. Professional status is 
achieved by rigorous discipline and 
application of a code of ethics. We 
shall have passed an important mile- 
stone in our professional develop- 
ment when the proponents of 
teacher welfare also become the 
vigorous proponents of professional 
growth, service to children, and 
ethical behavior. 


Ethics Opinionnaire 


The opinionnaire which follows 
has been mailed to association presi- 
dents along with other materials to 
stimulate interest in and study of 
your code of ethics. If you wish to 
express your individual opinion 
clip this from the magazine and re- 
turn it to the Tennessee Education 
Association, 321 Seventh Avenue, 
North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 

Purposes: (a) To help individ- 
uals and groups evaluate the con- 
tent and usefulness of the TEA 
Code of Ethics. (Careful study of 
the Code should precede use of this 
opinionnaire.) (b) To guide the 
State Commission on Ethics in its 
continuous appraisal of the Code. 
(Serious attention will be given by 
the Commission to responses on the 
opinionnaire.) 


STUDY 


1. Should every local association 
have an ethics committee?__ 

2. Should at least one association 
meeting or in-service session be 
devoted to a consideration of 
ethics each year? 

3. What assistance toward im- 
proved ethics can be offered 
by the State Commission on 
Ethics? yt 
TEA Staff?__ re 


EVALUATION 
1. Do you object to any state- 





ments in the code; and, if so, 
which ones? 

2. Do you feel any statements 
need rewording; and, if so, 
which ones? 

3. Can you suggest other points 
which should be included in 
the code? 











Study Materials 


A later issue of THE ‘TENNESSEE 
TEACHER will carry a check-list for 
a personal evaluation of your ethi- 
cal standards. This material has al- 
ready been sent to your local 
association president for use by the 
local ethics committee. The local 
association or faculty groups may 
want to see how their members rank 
in ethical attitudes and practices. 

Other material sent to the local 
association presidents included sug- 
gestions for studying the Code of 
Ethics by local groups. It was recom- 
mended that ethics be the theme of 
a local teachers’ meeting and that 
someone representing another pro- 
fession such as a lawyer or doctor be 
invited to discuss ethical conduct 
from his point of view. 

Copies of the TEA Code of Ethics 
are available free from the TEA 
office. The following aids for study- 
ing codes of ethics are available 
from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Ethics For Teachers, 24 pp. 25¢ 

As Written in the Code. Skit. 12 pp. Free 

Code of Ethics of the NEA of the U. S. 
1 copy free; 2-9 copies, 5¢ each; 10 or 
more copies, 3¢ each 

Do You Know Liz? Skit. 9 pp. Free 

How Professional Am I? Self-test. Free 

It Happens Every Semester. Skit 7 pp. 
Free 

Opinions of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics. 85 pp. 60¢ 

Three Skits on Unprofessional Attitudes. 
3 pp. Free 

Two Times Two Is Five. Skit 8 pp. Free 

NEA Code of Ethics Poster. 17” x 22”. 
Two-color. With or without special im- 
print. Prices on request. 
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Danny and the Dinosaur, by 


Lank of the Little League, by 


Little Chip, 


Machines, by 


The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor, Instructional Materials and Libraries 


State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Syd_ Hoff. 
Pictures by the author. Harper, 1958. 
$2.50. Grades 1-3. This delightful 
story of the dinosaur will be enjoyed 
by young readers. Another J Can Read 
book. 


Curtis 
Bishop. Lippincott, 1958. $2.75. 
Grades 3-6. Here is a good sports 
story that presents an unusual type 
hero. It will have appeal for boys 
of Little League age. 


A Willow Hill 
Berta and Elmer Hader. Macmillan, 
1958. $3.00. Grades 1-3. Little Chip 
was a baby chipmunk who had much 
to learn about the world. Old and 
new friends are found in this latest 
account of Willow Hill. Lovely il- 
lustrations by the authors. 


Story, by 


Jerome S. Meyer.  Il- 
lustrated by John Polgreen. World, 
1958. $2.50. Grades 4-7. The author 
presents a clear, readable introduction 
to the basic principles of machines 
and how they work. 


The Magic Meadow, by Ingri and Edgar 


Moses, 


The Sea Dog, by 
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Parin D’Aulaire. Illustrated by the 
authors. Doubleday, 1958. $3.00. 
Grades 1-5. Peterli and his grand- 
father loved their magic meadow, high 
in the Swiss Alps. How it brought 
them good fortune is a story rich in 
the history and present-day sciences of 
Switzerland. 


by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Illustrated by the authors. Macmillan, 
1958. $2.50. Grades 3-7. This new 
edition of this lovely book tells simply 
but in detail the complete story of 
the life of this great religious leader. 


Morgan Dennis. Il- 
lustrated by the author. Viking, 1958. 
$2.00. Grades 1-3. Heather, her par- 
ents and a dog live on a houseboat in 
Key West. When they are almost 
swept out to sea in a_ hurricane, 
neighbors rescue them. 


A Small Farm for Andy, by Miriam E. 
Mason. Pictures by Vee Guthrie. Mac- 
millan, 1958. $2.75. Grades 2-5. Here 
is anoiher engaging story for beginning 
readers by this popular author, which 

boy in the city 

finally realizes his secret dream and 
becomes the owner of a farm in the 
country. 


tells how a small 


Tough Enough and Sassy, by Ruth and 
Latrobe Carroll. Walck, 1958. $2.75. 
Grades 2-5. Here is another heart- 
warming story of this Smoky Mountain 
family. Beanie, his brothers and _ sis- 
ters, and the dog and pony help to 
solve the problem of hard times with 
the Tatum family. 


For Older Readers 


Adventure In Big Business, by William 
S. Dutton. Illustrated by Gil Cohen. 
Winston, 1958. $3.95. Grades 7-12. 
Opening with the turn of the century, 
this book describes the personalities 
and backgrounds of the major big 
businesses that have contributed so 
greatly to America’s high standard of 
living. 


The American Revolution, by Bruce 

Bliven, Jr. Illustrated by Albert Or- 
Random House, 1958. $1.95. 
Grades 5-9. Here is a thrilling story 
of the war and the events which 
brought it about. It includes every 
important action from Lexington to 
Yorktown. 


baan. 


The Arabs, by Harry B. Ellis. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. World, 
1958. $2.95. Grades 6-12. This dra- 
matic story of the Arab people is a 
clearly written introduction to their 
history, culture, and their way of life. 
The forceful drawings are based on 
the artist’s personal knowledge of the 
Arab lands and people. 


Dim Thunder, by William Campbell 
Gault. Dutton, 1958. $2.75. Grades 
7-12. An element of mystery is woven 
into this exciting story of automobile 
racing in the early days. 


First Love Farewell, by Anne Emery. 
Westminster, 1958. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Pat Marlowe, engaged to Tim Davis 
since her junior year in high school, 
discovers during her college years that 
their interests are not the same. 


Long Ball to Left Field, by Duane Deck- 
er. Morrow, 1958. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
Mike Jaffe, who was determined to be- 
come a pitcher, learned a valuable les- 
son in teamwork because he was 
actually needed as a hardhitting out- 
fielder. 


My Hobby Is Bird Watching, by Mary 
P. Pettit. Childrens Press, 1958. $3.95. 
Grades 6-10. The author has traveled 


extensively to study birds in their 
native haunts, spending much time 
watching and writing about birds. 


Here is a very comprehensive, useful 
book for the bird watcher. 


Rockets, Satellites and Space Travel, 
by Jack Coggins and Fletcher Pratt. 
Edited by Willy Ley. Random House, 
1958. $1.95. All ages. This book de- 
scribes simply and graphically the most 
recent experiments in space travel in- 

cluding the launching of artificial 

satellites. 


The Short Summer, by Loula Grace 
Erdman. Dodd, Mead, 1958. $3.50. 
Grades 9-12. The setting of this story 
of the Gregory family is a small town 
in Missouri in 1914. The author dis- 
plays a warm feeling for people and 
places and an insight into the Ameri- 


can past. 


Received for Review 


Learning About Children. Rebekah M. 
Shuey, Elizabeth L. Woods, and Esther 
M. Young. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1958. 294 pp. $3.60. 


Personnel Policies for Schools of the 
Future. National Commission on Teacher 
Education and _ Professional Standards, 
Washington: National Education 
tion, 1957. 190 pp. $2.00. 


Associa- 


Ready For School? Helen Kingsley. New 
York: Greenwich Book Publishers, Inc. 32 
pages. $2.00. 


To Be An American, Frank F. Bright 
and Ralph Potter. Chicago: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1957. Grades 9-12. The latest in 
the Reading for Life series, William R. 
Wood, general editor. An anthology of 
contemporary articles, stories, poems, and 
plays, carefully selected to interest young 
people in the idealism of the American 
people, past and present, and to challenge 
them with the realization that “to be an 
American” is to recognize a debt to the 
past and a responsibility to the future. 
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During the four years of its existence, the Army’s 
exclusive technical schooling program for qualified 
high school graduates has prepared many thousands 
of young men and women for outstanding futures. 


has been due in large measure, to your counseling 
support of the program. 


Starting this school year, this basic enlistment plan 
will be known 28 the Army’s Graduate Specialist 
Program. This memo is to explain to you the way 
in which the Graduate Specialist Program differs 


The Graduate Specialist Program still enables qual- 
ified high school graduates to choose an Army 
technical training course upon 3 three-year enlist- 
ment. There are 107 courses available for young 
men, 26 for young women. The qualifications for 
this program, however, have been changed to pro- 
vide for eve? greater precision placement of high 
school graduates in fields in which they will succeed. 
Since precision placement lies at the pasis of all 
your counseling responsibilities, we believe you will 
agree the new Graduate Specialist Program, with 
its higher qualifications, represents @D important 
advance over the previous plan. Here are the three 
basic steps for qualification. 


1. Enlistment Screening Test- When a high school 
student applies for the Graduate Specialist Program, 
he or she will be given 20 enlistment screening test, 
to determine the applicant’s general qualifications 
for service in this program. 


2. Course Determination. Upon passing the en- 
listment screening test, the student will discuss his 
academic background and interests with the Army 
Recruiter. Based on the information provided, he 


If you have any questions regarding the 
Army’s Graduate Specialist Program, and its new 





will be counseled in the selection of his appropriate 
courses. Then the Recruiter will let the applicant 
pick @ first choice course and two alternates, 8° a! 

if quotas for his first choice are filled, he may still 
become & Graduate Specialist in an & ternate field. 
When this selection has been made, the application 
will be forwarded to ® central Army agency 10r 
processing. Later, the applicant will be notified that 
a place in & specific course as been reserved for him. 


3. Final Qualification Tests. After high school 

radustion, the applicant will take two more tests, 

the Armed Forces Qualification Test and the Army 
st pass 


urse. 
fied does the graduate actually enlist. Then, follow- 
- : > i go di 


ing basic processing and training, he will go directly 
to the Graduate Specialist school of his choice. 


The Army believes you will agree that through these 
qualification procedures there is little risk that & 
high school gt duate wil d himself in course 
poorly suited to his aptitudes. 


One further point of information regarding the name 
of this plan. The Army’s technical schooling Pro- 
gram in the past has been variously know? as 
“Reserved For You,” “Choice of Technical Train- 
ing” and other general descriptions. In giving the 
new plan the one specific name, “GT uate Special- 
ist Program” it is believed there will be no confusion 
to just hich service P: n is being jscussed. q 
it is felt that the new name more truly indicates 
the high calibre character of the program, 
necessity for participants to be high school gradu- 
ates, and the Army’s Jong-standing belief that every 
young man and woman should graduate from hi 
school before considering military service. 


Department of the Army 


Washington 25, D. C- 
ATTN: AGSN 











WKCS 


Continued from Page 11 


In a space age... 
Students are sent to other schools 


that makes next-door neighbors out of far-off countries .. . 00 tape: seneed event: sink weavtein 
. . . where atomic-powered submarines chart a course be- of interest for later beosdcnet: 

neath the polar ice-cap . . . where new world tensions spring One or more students are on the 

. air from 10:00 until 3:00 o’clock 

up overnight every school day. They are back at 

then... night whenever there are home ball 


the citizens and policy makers of tomorrow must be more con- games or concerts. These boys and 


. ‘ girls enjoy their work. Students in- 
cerned with the present than with the past. terested in broadcasting football and 
And... basketball games are given practice 
children must learn to think geographically if they are to become on home games. They do all com- 
flecti iti end leaders ia tenterrow's world mentary. Sometimes the station is 
| ore See : on the air as many as three nights 
a week. 

| Be sure you see 

| Equipment 


OUR UNITED STATES In addition to the regular console 


and transmitter set-up required for 


IN A WORLD OF NEIGHBORS most radio stations, WKCS has a 


transmitter room on the roof, to 


1958's newest geography for the upper level—the top of the famous which a conduit carries necessary 


‘ahbors"’ h ; light and power. This room will be 
Cur Nalgnnars _qoegrapny: serms included as part of the over-all plan 


, + in the near future, Additional mike 

And don’t forget these geographies al m 
| ‘ jacks are located on the auditorium 
_ from the same series: stage, gymnasium, balcony, orchestra 


? and band rooms, and choral music 
Neighbors at Home, Grade 3 room. Three tape recorders, a rec- 


Neighbors Around the World, Grade 4 ord player, two mixers, four micro- 
Neighbors in the Americas or phones, two patch cords and an 
‘ electric eraser are used by the classes 
Neighbors in the United States and Canada, Grade 5 for radio recording. 

Neighbors in Latin America, Grades 5 or 6 | Vocational Aspects 
Neighbors Across the Seas, Grades 6 or 7 | Within the last few years fourteen 
|| | radio and television jobs have been 
filled by students who have gradu- 
ated from Fulton, Many students 
THE JOHN C WINSTON COMPANY | now have part time jobs while they 
° finish their high school work. Part 
time jobs pay $1.00 an hour, and the 
salaries of full-time employees range 
from $65 a week to $5,000 annually. 
One graduate is now employed as 
radio and TV transmitter engi- 
neer at a salary of $7,000. The 








For Complete Information Write: 


Blanche Building, Marianna, Florida 
Represented in Tennessee by T. W. Towry, 
209 N. Main Avenue, Fayetteville, Tenn. 


























ae -— NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKLET — | radio-television field is wide open 
Entitled “CRAFT PROJECTS for GIFTS for students with ability and deter- 
or PROFIT" . . . Has 32 pages of illus- a ; se at 
Ss, N trated Christmas Craft Ideas and mination. Five of the former Fulton 
FABULOUS, NEW instructions. Booklet and our Cata- Ae students, now in the armed forces, 
5-FT. LONG BALLOONS log FREE with order, by request. eR ear Raa a divisi 
Twist Into A Thousand Shapes! , CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. ave cen piace in a ivision 
Se om es. 4707-D Euclid Ave. 5832 Chicago Ave. 4 East 16th St.) | Of COMmunications because of their 
ade o Postage Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. New York 3, N. Y. : oe See . . ° 
bee ing 200 FOR $1 — high school training in radionics 
Handling and broadcasting. 
Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! : 5 4 . 
Ane fest long when inflated, Balloons f We believe there is no_ better 
this size usually sell up to 25¢ each. ee ee aes TS Oe | st enw shin seteiiione eitey. liens 
Send only $1 now. Plus 25¢ postage and han- PE A'AE your school library, send for our | training for the student who plans 
dling for 200 in a variety of gay colors! Supply GRADED CATALOGS: “Books for | to enter the radio and _ television 
limited at this low price, so order several sets (ay-Um-Vaelen) Young People” (Elementary) and 3 c 
NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. ; young fields than actual experience in the 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. FREE Complete FREE Books for Junior and Senior High 3 . 
Instructions. ON Schools” — both with subject | radio station. One of our main ob- 
MURRAY HILL HOUSE indexes. jectives is to train tomorrow’s 
Dept. B-75, P. 0. Box 251, Bethpage, L. I., N. Y. REQUEST J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
participa ‘ eearterattond School Library Dept., Phila. 5, Po. | broadcasters today. 
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People - Svents- Ideas 


New appointments are announced in this 
column as they are called to our attention. 
—ed. 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION—Miss 
Margaret Browder, state supervisor of home 
economics since 1929, has resigned to join 
the staff of the University of Tennessee 
as a professor and coordinator of a project 
to develop the home science program in 
India’s institutions of higher education. 
The project, now in its fourth year, is 
sponsored by the Indian government and 
the International Cooperative Administra- 
tion, U. S. State Department. Miss Browder 
will spend six weeks in India before return- 
ing to Knoxville. 

Miss Mabel Yates, district supervisor of 
home economics stationed in Jackson, has 
been appointed to succeed Miss Browder 
as state supervisor. 

Dr. Ralph Finchum, state director of 
school plant resigned to join the staff of 
the U. S. Office of Education as specialist 
in the school plant section. He is succeeded 
by Frank Irwin, superintendent of Ander- 
son County Schools. 

John Victor Hottel, formerly staff associ- 
ate in special education at Peabody College 
has been appointed to the staff of the state 


department as consultant in special educa- 
tion. 

NEW SUPERINTENDENTS—Roy Greeson, 
Bledsoe County; Mrs. Charles Vaughn, Clay 
County; J. O. Harvill, Hawkins County; 
Robert M. Fox, Jackson County; Roy L. 
Johnson, McMinn County; Charles E. For- 
rester, Marion County; Thomas F. Guthrie, 
Rhea County; C. B. Johnson, White 
County; J. H. Chumbley, Watertown. 

Supervisors: Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Smith, 
retired supervisor, Hamblen County Schools, 
has joined the staff of Carson-Newman 
College. 

Miss Alice Graves, supervisor, 
grades 1-3, Davidson County Schools, is 
teaching at Ensworth (private) elementary 
school, Nashville. She is succeeded by Miss 
Ruth McDonald. 

Miss Minnie McRae Powell has resigned 
as supervisor of Haywood County schools 
to join the staff of Memphis State Uni- 
versity. 


retired 


TEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM-—A sug- 
gested radio script for discussion of the 
legislative program will be sent to local 
associations soon. The fourteen-minute 
dialogue between parent and teacher ex- 


plains major points in the legislative pro- 
gram, and the urgent need for its adoption. 


FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
tape recordings featuring six prominent 
Tennesseans, each speaking on a daily topic 
suggested for AEW observance, are beiig 
sent by the TEA to all radio stations in 
the state. It is suggested that local as- 


sociations arrange for fifteen to  thirty- 
minute programs and supplement the 
five-minute tapes with locally planned 
programs. 


Each newspaper will receive four mats, 
approximately 9 x 12 inches (five columns) 
which attempt to graphically show the 
need for increased support for education. 
Some local associations may want to secure 
sponsors for these ads, other associations 
may want to sponsor them. 


RETIRED TEACHERS—The September 
issue of the National Retired Teachers 
Association Journal carries information on 
the NRTA group insurance plan which 
cannot be cancelled by the insurance 
company as most individual policies can. 
This is the last time the plan will be open 
to teachers and their husbands or wives 
who have already retired. (John B. Brown, 
president, Tennessee Retired Teachers As- 
sociation, 226 James Building, Chatta- 
nooga.) 
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THE HOLT HISTORY TRILOGY 


STORY OF NATIONS develops informed American citizen- 
ship through understanding of world problems. 
Linies, Charts, and other aids are used profusely to support 
learning, to create student interest, and to save teaching time. 


STORY OF AMERICA presents the panorama of political, eco- 
nomic, and social history in a simple, narrative pattern which 


high school students can grasp. 


STORY OF OUR LAND AND PEOPLE is a dynamic, colorful 
account of our country’s history, that emphasizes ideas and 
personalities and awakens a personal interest in history. 


Tennessee Representative—John D. Kennedy 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue 


Maps, Time 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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Aq TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 
BORROW *100:.5600 BY MAIL 


in complete privacy! LIFE INSURANCE 
protects your payments-AT NO CHARGE! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required (Sexy sexzsist 


Select your Loan 
needs here 

















Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 

























your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and Cash 20 Cash Py 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. You Get | Months | You Get | Months 
And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life insurance that 

guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. $10000'$ 675|$40000/$227 





FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 20000| 1343) 50000] 27 


School board members, 


WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 30000} 1995) 60000) 32249 





























know you are applying for a 
SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made State Finance LOAN-BY- 
@ on signature only— no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 


CONVENIENT TERMS convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 

@ installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 

bud d to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 

time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That’s all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 

longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 

sixty year oo ag is — _ bare pens by the 

Nebraska Banking Department. You can deal with us in com- 

e NO SUMMER PAYMENTS pr Rn gece plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
the summer, payments on principal stop also. amount you need from the chart: then rush application. 








Old Reliable Company—Over 60 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. D-10 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 









PRIVATE The loan is made by mall from the pri- 

@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit 

managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee 
strict privacy. 


LIFE INSURANCE—NO CHARGE 
@ Your loan is paid off should you die. Your family will 
not inherit a debt. This protection le yours at no charge to you. 








PAY for HOME REPAIRS 
ily OF * den 
r------- FOR $100 to $600 = CUT OUT AND MAIL 7ODAY!.---------- ara Relat 


ci 

















































































































To State Finance Company, Nept. 0-10 The following are all the debts that I have: 
: Full Amount Paying 
410 Kilpatrick Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is made yg r 
I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge or cost natalie ci 
whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow $___.__ On what date of month will your FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Piease list below relative information 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?..___. for our confidential files 
Amount earned Number of months Name of Relative (Relationship)......... 
ye ae you receive salary........__.__. abcadaetaineti 
Name and address Street. Town. State Occup 
of school you teach 
How long with Previous Name of Relative. (Relationship) ........ 
present employer. employment Street. Town State........_ Occup... a 
Husband or wife's Salary 
employment.. per month $.. Name of Relativ (Relationship)...........___. 
To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name).... Town Street Town. ee 
Bank you deal with (Name) Town Name of Relative (Relationship)........ 
Amount you owe bank? $............044+ Ss «~ Monthly payments? $....._.__. ia 
What security on bank loan?.......... ; Street — Town -—— State.......__ Occup.._______ 
List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. | agree that if 
any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 
$ to (Name) (Add.) 
Pay rent or real estate oa Fait Street 
ame Here. / 
payment to? (Name) Town Address. 
Purpose of loan ce ne nen EE A ee SS UE 
NOTE Amount Monthly First Payment Final Payment 
i) See ents. ID Gi ca stccerttcinnimemnciess — | Due Date Sa 
In consideration of the Amount of Loan, above stated, made by State Finance Company at its office in Omaha, This note is subject to acceptance by the company at its office and will be promptly 
jebraska, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its office the amount of said joan together returned to the undersigned if the loan is not approved. 


N 
with interest as stated herein. 
The interest hereon shall be at the rate of 3% per month on that part of the unpaid 
ng 


A Monthly Payment as stated above shall be made in each month beginning with principal balance not exceedi 50 and 244% per month on that part over $150 
the above First Payment Due Date and ending with the above Final Payment and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on any remainder of such unpaid 
Due Date, except that the Final Payment shall be equal to the unpaid principal principal balance computed on the number of days elapsed, a month being 30 
balance and interest. consecutive days. 


Default in the terms of this note shall at the company’s option, without notice, 
render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 


It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined 
under and by virtue of the laws of Nebraska. 











NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED Py 
DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING ] or 
SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIR (if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 

















RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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SECOND CHANCE FOR TAX REFUND— 
If they act quickly enough, educators who 
last April missed the chance to file for 
tax refunds on their educational expenses 
can do so now. 

New regulations of the Internal Revenue 
Service became effective April 5, permitting 
educators to deduct academié expenses in- 
cluding tuition; and for courses taken away 
from home, travel, meals, ‘and lodging. 
Amended returns could be filed for as far 
back as 1954, but there were only ten days 
to claim the refunds for 1954. 


During the closing days of the eighty- 
fifth Congress, Senators George A. Smathers 
of Florida and Wallace F. Bennett of Utah 
introduced a measure giving those who 
were caught in the time squeeze another 
60 days to file amended returns. More 
specific information may be obtained by 
contacting the nearest District Director of 
Internal Revenue immediately. Time runs 
out November 1. 


TEACHING ABOUT THE U. N.—“The 
United Nations in the School Program” 
is the title of a textbook being produced 
by the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The study aims at providing teachers 
with useful and meaningful classroom ac- 
tivities about the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. Specifically, it will 
attempt to provide students with a know- 
ledge of the U.N. system and encourage 
teachers to develop new ideas and activities. 

An effort to interest teachers to con- 
tribute to the study and to form study 
groups and workshops on the United Na- 
tions is under way. State offices of educa- 
tion, committees of international relations 
of state education associations, and in- 
terested non-governmental organizations are 
being supplied with full particulars on the 
study. Their help is sought in locating 
teachers who have conducted effective 
courses about the U.N. 

Teachers using the U.N. as a topic of 
instruction are invited to report to: The 
Committee on International Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WCOTP—Not since the groundwork for 
what is now the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
was laid 12 years ago in Endicott, N. Y. 
has that organization met in the United 
States. Now, WCOTP officers have an- 
nounced that the 1959 annual assembly 
will be held at the new NEA building in 
Washington during the first week in 
August. 

The announcement was made at the 
Rome assembly where educators from 60 
nations, representing over three and a half 
million teachers, met in early August. 

“Public Support for Education,” the 1958 
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Sponsored by your Tennessee Education Association 


ANNOUNCE—The Latest in Teachers’ Life Insurance 


e For the Head of the Family 


Horace Mann's Investment Fund— 
A Systematic Savings Program 


e For the “Estate Builder’ 


Horace Mann's new, unusual “Estate Builder" $7,500 
Policy. (Protects your family at lowest premium, 
yet builds large cash reserves.) 


e For the Children 


Horace Mann's Educational Plan 
Horace Mann's Juvenile Policies 


e For the Single Teacher 


Horace Mann's Retirement Income Plan 
(Excellent investment, strong retirement benefits) 


e For the Home Buyer 


Horace Mann's Home and Family Protection Plan 


e For the Whole Family 


Horace Mann's Family Liability Policy 


Are your auto coverage RATES going up? Why not investigate our 
L-O-W costs—Available to TEA members and their families. 


W. O. Evers, State Manager 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Phone AL 4-3950 


Alfred W. Pistole 
832 Allen Road 
Donelson, Tennessee 
Tel. 6-3360 


John E. Stewart 

P. O. Box 1143 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
VErnon 1-1676 


C. Arden Chapel 
268 Milan Heights 
Milan, Tennessee 
MUrray 6-1882 


Mail this coupon today to Horace Mann Insurance Companies, 321— 
7th Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee, Phone ALpine 4-3950 


| would like information about: 








Life Insurance Birthdate 
____ Savings Plans 
_____Auto Insurance Make of car ___ SSA 


Year 





Any male drivers under age 21? 


Name 





No. of Cylinders side 


Over age 65? 








School 
Street 





Tenn. 





City 























In your class who are 


) The most talented pupils? 
[> The under achievers? 


) The pupils who need 
special help? 











Two of the most 


widely used and 


Standard tests 
help you 
to know them. 


reliable measures are 


OTIS QUICK SCORING 


MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 
and 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 











WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
441 West Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 


Nath Gullett, Southern Manager 
Cecil R. James, Tennessee Representative 

















= Famous TRUE BOOKS Are Mnatly 
The Teacher's TRUE read! 





Here’s how the True Book Series helps lighten a teacher's work load: 
Simplifies teaching tasks Enriches any curriculum 
Sharpens reading skills Forms basis for student projects 
Sparks d'scussion on Unit Study Aids remedial reading 


44 factual books for primary grades to spark development of 
young minds by encouraging early independent reading. Sub- 
jects appealing to every interest—from Insects to Eskimos, 
from Oceans to Science Experiments. Entire True Book series 
prepared under the direction of Illa Podendorf, Laboratory 
School, University of Chicago. Grades Kg-4. Net: $1.50 each. 


3 Teaching Aids — ALL FREE 


Write today for the Childrens Press Correlation Guide and the 
Childrens Press Science Guide—plus the new Fall Catalog 
of all Childrens Press titles. Learn about the exciting “I Want 
To Be” books for beginning readers, the “You” book series 
for older children, and the “Hobby” books for all ages. 


The Childven's Books with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 


Childrens Press 


Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill 
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theme, dominated the thinking of the past 
session. In his opening presidential address, 
Sir Ronald Gould of England declared that 
the concept of equality of educational op- 
portunity provides the “compulsive power, 
the energy, the drive, the dynamism behind 


educational reform today.” 

As the 300 delegates and observers wound 
up their week-long conference, they passed 
a resolution affirming that “education is 
the fundamental right of every child with- 
regardless of the 
individual.” The 

that it is the 
responsibility of the State (federal, state, 
and local) to provide free for every child 


out discrimination and 
status of the 


further 


economic 


resolution stated 


an adequate education at all levels suited 
to his need and ability. 

Despite efforts of educators to step up 
educational programs all over the world, 
they are still plagued by a desperate short- 
age of qualified teachers, a report based on 
a world survey showed. Dr. L. P. Patterson 
of Canada told the assembly that on a 
world-wide basis, 50 per cent more teachers 
would be needed if class sizes in elementary 
grades were to be reduced sufficiently to 
provide each child with adequate educa- 
tion. Dr. Patterson’s study also showed an 
alarming world-wide scarcity of teachers 
in the sciences and in mathematics. 

The 1958 meeting of WCOTP was no- 
table for at least two reasons, according to 
observers: (1) The rapidly expanding na- 
ture of the WCOTP program as presented 
by Secretary-General William G. Carr, was 
evidenced by new activities in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America as well as in Europe, 
America, Australia. (2) The newly 
appointed substantive committees were al- 


and 


ready showing achievement. 

The expanding nature of the organiza- 
tion’s program was indicated by regional 
activities such as a Latin-American seminar 
on elementary education to be held during 
this academic year, the authorization of 
an Afro-Asian committee, and the success- 
ful operation of an African committee 
assisting teachers of newly developing na- 
tions there. 





FOREIGN LANGUAGES—The American 
should provide a 10-year 
program of foreign language study begin- 
ning with the third grade and extending 
through high school. 


school system 


This was among the proposals advanced 
at a 3-day conference sponsored by the 
U. S. Office of Education to explore ways 
to improve the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages in the high school. 

The conference report notes that: 

e Most students study a foreign lan- 
guage only two years, whereas learning 
another tongue—like learning to play a 
musical instrument—requires long and con- 
tinuous practice. 

e Russian now is taught in about a 
dozen American schools, but many other 
high schools plan to add such courses soon. 
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e Most American high schools now offer 
only Spanish, French, German, and a scat- 
tering of other Western European lan- 
guages. 

e It is important to learn to speak a 
language before reading and writing it. 

e Language libraries, featuring foreign 
publications and tape recordings, also are 
needed. 

e The effectiveness of superior teachers 
should be extended through closed-circuit 
television or other means. 

e State consultants or coordinators in 
foreign languages are needed. 

e Professional help in foreign language 
instruction in the smaller schools is en- 
tirely lacking in most States, and only 
about two dozen city school systems are 
known to have foreign language super- 
visors. 

Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. ($1.00) 





A MAN OF PURPOSE 


Continued from Page 16 


the Middle Tennessee Education 
Association that I have had no op- 
portunity to observe, but I have 
seen him go through the process of 
preparing for the October meeting 
year after year for very nearly all 
the twenty-five years he has been its 
secretary-treasurer. And each year 
the prime factor in his planning 
has been a consideration of what the 
teachers of this section will find 
informative and entertaining, what 
will renew and keep alive the spirit 
that was present in the reorganiza- 
tion of 1933. 

I know that Dad will be humbly 
proud that THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
has seen fit to express appreciation 
to him for his twenty-five years of 
service to the Middle Tennessee 
Education Association, I know 
further that he will be more fully 
rewarded if the teachers of Middle 
Tennessee come in droves to the 
meeting this year. The plans are set 
and the programs are made. It re- 
mains only for the programs to be 
well attended. Then when I ask him 
on Saturday night, how things went, 
he can say, “A good meeting.” That, 
for him, will involve a re-enactment 
of the objectives of this Association: 
a renewal by each teacher of old 
friendships and of the sense of the 
integrity of the teaching profession, 
and the addition by each teacher of 
something learned to make himself 
a better teacher. 

—WILLIAM BEASLEY 
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Tenewaals Railroads 


Make the Connections ! 


Glass — America’s oldest manufactured product — is one of today’s 
“newest” and most versatile materials. In the form of rods, tubes, sheets, 
foam, fibers and containers, more than one thousand different kinds of 
glass contribute to your comfort, convenience and safety. And an essential 
part of the process of bringing you the many glass products you need 
and use every day is dependable, economical railroad transportation. 

















Limestone, sand and soda ash are needed 
to make glass. Railroads haul millions of 
tons of these basic ingredients. The multi- 
ple-drill rig, shown above, bores holes 
for explosives that loosen the rock in a 
limestone mine. 





ast A 
Carpets of glass are drawn into sheets 
that are used mainly for windows. Glass- 
ware, bottles, jars and containers of infi- 
nite shapes and sizes are made by using 
compressed air to force molten glass into 


molds. 








Fiery furnaces, heated to 2700°F., melt, 
mix and “cook” the ingredients according 
to scientific recipes, for up to 72 hours. 
The molten glass is then ready to be 
shaped by a variety of processes and 
equipment. 








Finished products range all the way from 
millions of electric light bulbs to such 
spectacular single articles as the precious 
200-inch mirror that was made for the 
famed star-gazing telescope at the 
Mt. Palomar Observatory. 


Making glass a part of our daily life is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day—swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 36. 
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WORKBOOK 





SCIENCE 





| 
| 
PHONICS Ln PROGRAMS 






If you are looking for material which gives an added in- 
centive and understanding to your elementary science and 
phonics studies—something which broadens your students’ 
interests, yet is an invaluable teacher's guide—we can 
help you. 


SciENCE (Workbooks) by Victor C. Smith . . . six 
text-workbooks which emphasize the activity and 
laboratory method by a veritable learning-by-doing 
approach. Comprehensive Teacher’s Editions. 





Text-Worksooks for Reaping WirH Puonics by 
Hay-Wingo-Hletko . . . the workbook presentation of 
our phonics text, complete with an abundance of 
practice material, review exercises, and selected sight 
vocabularies. Teacher’s Editions. 


J. Minor Stuart, Representative 


Dickson, Tennessee 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





for use in intermediate grades 


WALT DISNEY TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES 


COPYRIGHT 1958 


Adaptations of the filmed adventures which have fascinated 
adults and children in theatres and on television. Size 6” x 8”, 
32 pages each, with photographs in full color. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY, INC 


DEPT. 8D, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 
Represented by: Chester L. Parham, Box 351, Jackson, Tenn, 


USE THIS COUPON FOR ORDERING 








———NATURE’S HALF-ACRE VANISHING PRAIRIE 

SEAL ISLAND BEAR COUNTRY 

LIVING DESERT BEAVER VALLEY —— 
Individual titles—minimum order 6 copies—net price 48¢ each. 

Set—one of each title in library slip case—$3.00 net to schools and teachers. 
Postage added. 




















School. 





Street. 





City Zone. State. J 
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Student—Citizens 


Developing qualities of good citizenship 
in the school, and learning their impor- 
tance in the larger community was an 
important project of the Nichols Ele- 
mentary School, Lenoir City, last year. 
Activities varied from helping the first- 
grader learn to work with others, to prac- 
ticing good manners in the classroom, to 
participation in self-government. Most 
teachers reported marked improvement in 
pupil behavior. One class activity is de- 
scribed below. 


1 ecrvens by teachers, I fear, leave only 
the most superficial of imprints on minds 
pretuned to baseball, new dresses, dates and 
the like. Therefore, we shifted the citizen- 
ship program into high gear through our 
room government. This gave daily practice 
in good citizenship and the orderly conduct 
of community (room) affairs. 

Two parties campaigned with a slate 
of officers and in speeches by the various 
candidates outlined what they believed 
were the needs of the class and how they 
intended to deal with those problems. 
(Let me state here that all campaign 
promises were noted and later charts were 
rigorously kept of how the successful party 
delivered.) The winning party put forth 
a very positive daily program interspersed 
with visits to see local government in 
action. 

The campaign promises were the result 
of planning committees of which the can- 
didates were a part. After election every 
duty and need were looked after by com- 
mittees responsible to some officer, and 
were made up of members of both parties. 
Friendly respect for authority and recog- 
nition of the need for authority were evi- 
dent. 

Speakers, field trips, visits, and daily 
practice of room government was the pat- 
tern followed. Speakers invited by the 
government in office were Bill Hildreth of 
the First National Bank of Lenoir City, 
Judge Henry Foster, and the Reverend 
T. R. Morse. Inauguration ceremonies 
were held in City Hall and officers of the 
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You don’t understand, Roland, I can: 
only help you start a business 
not a racket... 
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class were given their charges by Judge 
Henry Foster in an impressive, entirely 
serious instruction. 

In making good their campaign promises, 
the group planned visits to Knoxville Air- 
port, and there, were conducted by the 
manager; to the two banks of Lenoir City; 
to City Hall of Lenoir City; to the Blount 
Mansion in Knoxville (program on sig- 
nificance held later with all class writing 
reports); Chattanooga’s Lookout Mountain 
and Chickamauga Park. A nature hike was 
used to stress the need for respect of 
property and the enjoyment of everything 
around us without spoiling it for its 
owners and others. 

It was evident that the class felt no 
“knuckling under” to adult supervision. 
The rules were self-imposed. They were 
courteous to one another and respected 
the rights of others. They were respectful 
to teachers. They were courteous to adult 
and student visitors. Their behavior on 
field trips and visits was excellent. They 
thoroughly enjoyed their reputation for 
good behavior and never missed a chance 
to enhance it. 

A person cannot give wholehearted sup- 
port to a project or an idea unless he be- 
lieves the endeavor to be both right and 
necessary. With this thought in mind, our 
class was led into discussions and observa- 
tions of the need for all-round good citizen- 
ship, positive in all its aspects. Conclusions 
were subjected to finishing touches that 
were introspective, thus avoiding the error 
of an “audience” feeling toward their 
investigation. 

It is easy to show a group from the errors 
of man as shown in history that we must 
have rules of conduct, and the delegation 
of authority is both a good way and 
efficient way to obtain government. There 
are many examples to show how im- 
portant it is to help rather than envy 
or obstruct those to whom we have given 
the job of governing. One can easily 
see that officials have a positive role; we 
kept foremost the idea that the role of 
every individual must be positive. Some 
very lively discussions ensued, and the 
seriousness with which every member en- 
tered into the discussions was unmistakable. 
One good thought woven into the over-all 
picture was that today’s best cannot be ac- 
cepted as good enough for tomorrow, but 
that through self-analysis and examination 
we must improve constantly. 

Surveys were informal in nature and 
took the form of question and answer ses- 
sions. No opinions were criticized for fear 
of inhibiting or curtailing discussion. 

Objectives for attainment evolved in 
round-table discussions which worked 
especially well with this group of children. 
Teacher guidance was limited to keeping 
the outlook positive and emphasizing the 
idea that there are no hands but our hands 

. whatever is done we will have to do it. 

—FRANCES CHATHAM 
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TIPS TO TEACHERS | 








FREE BOOKLET OF THE 
MONTH: A new Child 
Psychology Booklet 
each month is yours for 
the asking. This year’s 
series, “Tips to Teach- 
ers”, offers practical 
advice to help you bet- 
ter understand and 
deal with children in 
everyday school situa- 
tions. Written by Dr. 
S. June Smith, promi- 
nent school psycholo- 
gist, the ets are 
published by our Edu- 
cational Service 
Department. Mail cou- 
pon for your free 
copy today. 





Educators LVING SECURITY pays dollars for dreams tomorrow 


When you combine Life and Disability insurance, you have LIVING- 
SECURITY. Educators offers it to help you save—and protect savings 
—making dreams of retirement, travel, advanced education, home 
ownership or a cash estate come true. 





Cash Estate 
a 





oe . 


Travel 












G. Hale 
State Mgr. 
Nashville 





featuring flexible plans tailored to your own needs 


DISABILITY INCOME PLANS Highlights 


Group Plans can pay from the Ist day of total disability 
for various yearly periods * New Teachers can join their 
school group without answering health questions; others 
equally are eligible during installation periods * Con- 
version Protection guaranteed after resignation or re- 
tirement * Vacation Coverage includes leaves and sab- 
baticals * Hospital-Surgical protection for group 
members and dependents. 


LIVING-LIFE PLANS Highlights 


Teacher Group Plans * Various individual life plans 
providing life protection plus living cash values for 
emergencies or retirement * Family Income, Mortgage 
Payoff and Juvenile Estate Builder Plans. 

Ask your local representative for details of these and 
many other plans for educators . . . by Educators, 
since 1910. 


P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 

Attention: EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 

Please send, without obligation, (_ ) latest Child Psy- 
chology booklet and full information about (_ ) Disa- 
bility Protection Plans (_ ) Life Insurance Plans. 


’ INSURANCE COMPANY 





Name: 


Address: 





City: 





State: 
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HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 
S$ upp Como 


your tC 
270 titles WRITE FOR 


FREE CATALOG 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


on 2 oe en e.| city 
CHATTANOOGA 





F Working 
2 With 
Numbers 


by 
Benbrook, 
Foerster, 
and Shea 






Write us for free information. 


THE STECK COMPANY 
Publishers Austin, Texas 








TK 
FENNESSEE 


Points up Tennessee history 
facts with drills, exercises, 
tests and reviews. 


Distributed by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
MASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














L_ Audio-Visual Aids 


MARVIN PRATT 
Director, Audio-Visual Aids 
Nashville City Schools 


This Is You is the name of a series of 
filmstrips designed for elementary children 
studying human biology and health. Jiminy 
Cricket acts as storyteller and master of 
ceremonies. Each filmstrip covers an im- 
portant aspect of human biology and 
health. Authenticity of content has been 
carefully checked by outstanding health 
educators from the American Medical As- 
sociation. 

You the Human Being, in Disney fashion, 
points out the major differences between 
man and the animals—that man can think 
and reason. 

You and Your Five Senses describes man’s 
five senses—hearing, smell, taste, sight, and 
touch. 

You and Your Eye—explains the great 
importance of sight as one of man’s five 
senses. Points out that the eye works much 
like a camera. 

You and Your Ears. Jiminy Cricket says 
your ear does two jobs—it hears and it 
helps you keep your balance. A series of 
interesting displays show how we hear. 

Your Sense of Smell and Taste. The 
point is made that actually we have only 
four tastes—sweet, sour, salt, and bitter but 
that with the help of our sense of smell we 
can really enjoy flavor. 

Your Sense of Touch. Many illustrated 
instances are introduced to show the im- 
portance of our sense of touch in adapting 
ourselves to climate and to a great number 
of outside stimuli. 

You and Your Food shows that food 
alone is not enough—that we need the 
right kind of food to build strong and 
healthy bodies. This filmstrip clearly il- 
lustrates the five classes of food needed 
by everyone every day in order to stay 
healthy. 

You the Living Machine provides a 
simple but excellent description of diges- 
tion. The body needs fuel on which to 
operate. (EBF) 

Canada: People at Work is a series of 
six color filmstrips on important aspects of 











Ui Yn. 


that sets a 
standard with 
Tennessee Students 


and Teachers 
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that only a “home 
state” engraver can 
offer 


Websw 


that you can 
afford because of 
local manufacturing 
and distribution 


BROWN 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
OUR 35th YEAR 


322 6th Avenue South 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Canada’s physical, social, and economic 
geography. In this series of filmstrips we 
see how the people live, and the inter- 
dependence between them and other peo- 
ple of Canada and of the world. The titles 
are: Fishermen of Nova Scotia, Village in 
French Canada, Farm and City in Ontario, 
Wheat Farmers in Western Canada, Van- 
couver and the Western Mountains, and 
Logging in Canadian Forests. (EBF) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica has_ revised 
two films of a series on heat. Fuels—Their 
Nature and Use is a revised edition of 
Fuels and Heat, treating the subject of 
fuel as it is now taught in general science 
and physics. Material dealing with atomic 
energy was added. Animation is used to 
explain how heat is transferred to me- 
chanical energy in steam, gasoline, and 
diesel engines. This film is designed to 
show the sources of various fuels and the 
ways in which they were developed for 
man’s use. It also explains how the heat 
energy of various fuels is transferred and 
applied in the operation of engines. (11 
min., black and white, EBF). 

Fuel—Its Nature and Transfer is a re- 
vised edition of Distributing Heat Energy. 
Combining live photography with ani- 
mated drawings, this film explains the 
nature of heat and some of the principle 
ways in which heat is transferred. It also 
deals with conduction, convexion, and 
radiation. It is designed to help junior 
and senior high school students become 
familiar with properties of various fuels 
that make them useful for specific pur- 
poses. (11 min., black and white. EBF) 

The Earth and The Universe is a series 
of filmstrips that explain relationships be- 
tween the earth and other solar bodies, 
acquaint students with instruments or 
astronomical measurements, and tell of 
possible space travel. The titles are: 

The Earth In Space. This filmstrip will 
teach us about our earth, what it is, its 
size and movements, and some of the conse- 
quences of its relation with its sun and 
sky. 

The Sun and Its Planets. The nine 
known planets are drawn to scale in miles 
and the rotation periods of the planets are 
shown where known. 

Earth Satellite—The Moon. This film- 
strip explains why we see the moon in 
various shapes, how the moon affects the 
earth, and how the moon causes low and 
high tides. 

Meteors and Comets. This filmstrip ex- 
plains the differences in meteors and 
comets. 

Stars and Galaxies. This filmstrip ex- 
plains why stars have color, why we see 
so few, and why stars appear so small. 

Constellations. There are 88 constella- 
tions in the entire sky. This filmstrip ex- 
plains when and where to see the various 
constellations. 

Work of Astronomers and Space Travel. 
This filmstrip explains how astronomers 
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Basic Social Studies Series 
PRIMARY PROGRAM 
BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES DISCUSSION PICTURES 


24 big pictures (22!/." x 30") in color, showing social situations common 
to 5- to 7-year-olds. The pictures motivate pupils to supply own text in dis- 
cussions. Packaged in a tube, with hanger for mounting. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 2 


Hard-bound text for Grade 2. Helps pupils understand phases of community 
life. Develops attitudes that lead to democratic action. 


BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES 3 


Hard-bound text for Grade 3. Presents the story of Food, Clothing, and 
Shelter. Develops understandings of where these things come from, how 
they are produced, and how they are transported. 





Distinctive, functional illustrations that aid in study and review 
Sequential map development program throughout the series 
Complete, easy-to-use Teacher's Guidebook for each grade 











Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 











) Maps « Globes « Charts 
for Tennessee Teachers 


Complete and up-to-date materials 
that can correlate with your grade or 
subject curriculum. New materials 
such as the Pictorial Relief Series: 


* Realistic relief details of surface fea- 
tures 


* Brilliant merging colors 
* Profile diagram aids understanding 
* Supplementary maps 


For free, complete catalog (Elem. or H.S.) 


please write to: 
Tennessee Representative 
James F. Cunningham 


North Vine St., Winchester 


A. J. NYSTROM 
& COMPANY 














NEXT MONTH 
Elementary Education: Some Needs and Opportunities 


Using Test Results to Help Children Learn 




















1,000 beautiful 
prints FREE 


Utrillo, Dufy, Rembrandt, Classic 
Cars, Norman Rockwell, Pictorial 
Maps, Dogs, Cats, Audubon 
Birds, Travel Posters — superb 
full-color reproductions—as large 
as 24”x39” — ideal for framing. 
Sac true — you can obtain over 
1,v00 prints and pictures now availbale 
absolutely sven Zoek art treasures as 
23” x 25 r reproductions of 
Foleo? pete rane te 
ntings by Rembran 
zm, and other Dutch Masters — 
of scenic travel prints — a col- 
lection of 14” x14” Norman Rockwell 
paintings — colorful maps — giant 
photo-m — plus a wealth of ready- 
to-frame reproductions of cats, dogs, 
— Baecerpng cars, etc. 
COMPLETE GUIDE 
to FREE PRINTS came. up-to-date 
guide to 1,000 ~ reproductions that 





framing Interior 
Designer Elaine Rapp). ne Witte oder 


MAGNESS PREBOUND LIBRARY BOOKS 

P. O. ws 152 

Batesville, A: 

GUARANTEE: Within 80 days, you 

times the cent of THU COMPLETE 

GUIDE TO FREE PRINTS 2.00 
B. ie or your $ 














Capitalize on the 
natural interest of 
your pupils.. 


SEND TODAY FOR: 


4 COLOR WALL 
MOUNTING CHART 
OF 80 TROPICAL 
FISH (23”x 35”) 


NEW BOOK 
“How to Have a 
Successful 
Aquarium." 
Handy guide to 
modern, easy 
aquarium 
management. 












SPECIAL $245 
OFFER vas 
To BOTH $400 
TEACHERS FOR 
ONLY... __ Malt COUPON tLactone $3.00 ~ ne stomped 
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MIRACLE FILTER CO. P.O. Box 9128, Long Beach , Calif. 
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Grade 
AOGress. 
mY Miracle Filter 
oe savaeiums Originators of 
biological filtration 








find out the things they tell us. 

This is an excellent series of filmstrips 
that will be found useful in grades four 
through twelve. The seven black and white 
filmstrips are available from SVE for $21.50. 

Correlated Science Series is the name of 
four groups of Row, Peterson Text Films 
designed to reinforce ideas presented in 
basic science units. The groups are: Living 
Things (3 filmstrips), Plant Study (3 film- 
strips), Air and Weather (2 filmstrips), 
Astronomy (4 filmstrips). A teacher's 
manual available with each filmstrip pro- 
vides suggestions for classroom use, and 
answers to questions and problems raised 
by the filmstrip. These filmstrips are de- 
signed to develop concepts, to challenge 
reasoning power of children, and to re- 
quire that they remember and apply in- 
formation. Available from SVE at $6 each, 
or $59.10 for the complete set. 





| With the ACL | 


in West Tennessee 


SARAH BOISEN, Reporter 


THE 
story 


Paris Branch of ACEI sponsored a 
hour for children, in cooperation 
with the summer library program main- 
tained by the Board of Education. Each 
Thursday morning a story hour was held 
at the different schools. The ACE secured 
members of a speech class to tell the 
stories and direct a short recreational 
period. A member of the ACEI was present 
at all the story hour periods to assist the 
speech students. Careful planning and 
excellent story-telling encouraged good at- 
tendance and increased use of the libraries. 

—Mrs. REX LASHLEE 
Dr. ROSELLA LINSKIE, professor of educa- 
tion at Memphis State University, will be 
the speaker for the ACE at the West Ten- 
nessée Education Association Convention 
this month. With seventy other members 
of the Comparative Education Society, she 
visited schools and other education insti- 
tutions in Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, and 
Tashkent last summer, to study educational 
methods. 

Dr. Linskie was a consultant in educa- 
tion to the United States Armed Forces in 
the Far East and later principal of an 
American elementary school in Yokohama, 
Japan. She was also on the staff of the 
Cultural and Information Center in Yoko- 
hama, where she conducted adult education 
courses, before coming to Memphis in 1956. 
She has lived in Guam, Manila, and Hong 
Kong, and has conducted tours to Mexico, 
Cuba, Central America, and the British 
West Indies. 

She is co-author of a social studies text- 
book that will be published early next 
year. 








THE ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


For Grades 1 and 2 


® A special study of groups that de- 
velops understanding and meanings 
of numbers and their uses 


®@ Specially prepared number stories 
that stimulate pupil interest 


® A logical and progressive develop- 
ment from making arrangements 
with objects (manipulation) to think- 
ing arrangements without objects 
(generalizations) 


© A planned testing program that 
measures pupil progress 


®@ Teacher's Editions that show pupil's 
page in full size and color 


Write for full details 


Row, Peterson and Co. 


Evanston, Illinois 








There can he only 
ONE CHOICE 





Anyone who cares to evaluate the difference 
between X amount of dollars spent on ordinary 
books and the same amount spent on Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books quickly comes 
to the conclusion that there can be only 
ONE CHOICE. 

According to recent tests made by an 
approved Testing Laboratory for the Library 
Binding Institute, a prebound book will take 
at least three to four times the abuse of even 
so called reinforced bindings. 


THERE'S LOADS OF VALUE IN A 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOK 


Me MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 














BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully — —_ All subjects wel- 
comed errs or MS ns INC. 
NWICH BOOK "PUBLISHERS, 

- QUENTIN 489 FIFTH 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


ave. 
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1. Freight Train Cut-Out, a four-color 
play-and-learn aid, shows interiors and ex- 
teriors of locomotive, 10 freight cars, and 
caboose. May be erected to form a train. 
One set per classroom. (Association of 
American Railroads) 

8. Science Guide shows how to select the 
publisher's best Science titles at proper 
reading levels. Correlation Guide shows 
publisher’s general titles broken down by 
Unit Study Groupings and Grade Reading 
Levels. New Fall Catalog of all titles. 
(Childrens Press) 

17. With World Book—Science is Method 
is a brochure that provides help with sci- 
ence learning for your students, and gives 
insight to scientific methods. (Field Enter- 
prises Education Corporation) 


24. Worktext Catalog lists Worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health and many others as 
well,as many types of achievements, evalua- 
tion and objective tests for specific needs. 
80 pages. (The Steck Company) 

27. Posture Posters, set of 5, are designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (American 
Seating Company) 

28. Graded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany) 

29. Army Occupations and You is a well- 
indexed handbook (312 pages) of the 
Army’s ten occupational areas, with re- 
lated civilian jobs. Designed to help young 
people plan their careers. Intended for 
guidance counseling work with students. 
(Department of the Army) 


30. Military Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, written especially for the use of 
principals, guidance counselors, coaches and 
teachers, is a source book of ideas and sug- 
gestions which will assist in tailor-making 
the military guidance program in the light 
of students needs and local resources. (De- 
partment of the Army) 


31. Leathercraft Catalog, is a 96-page 
catalog of materials, equipment and aids 
used in the making of purses, bill-folds, 
belts and other personal and household 
products. (Tandy Leather Company) 


34. Sample Record of songs from the 
“Together-We-Sing”’ music series, contains 
thirteen tunes from the albums that sup- 
plement the first six books in the series. 
7-inch LP., 33-1/3 rpm. (Follett Publishing 
Company) 

35. Chip Carving is an illustrated bul- 
letin showing how to carve decorative de- 
signs on wood. Also 24-page catalog of 
craft materials. (The O-P Craft Company) 

39. Alphabet Seat Chart and Record for 
manuscript and cursive writing. For lower 
grades. One copy only to a teacher. (Noble 
and Noble) 
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for the Asking 


Novel, child-size tepees 
add reality to Indian studies 


Used in classroom, these tepees are a new, low-cost teaching aid that 
highlights any Indian unit for your “squaws" and “braves” —3rd grade, down. 


Originally these tepees were 
developed for playground use 
and caught on so well, teachers 
requested them for classroom use. 
Some teachers get several 
tepees for an Indian Village. 
Some use for ‘‘play’’ stories. 
Some report use in connection 
with PTA programs. Others 
suggest use for ‘powwows”’ to 
which other rooms are invited. 
The tepees are not paper but 
durable fibreboard and oddly 
pie seem to be a completely 
novel invention as they are the 
only self-supporting tepees re- 
quiring no poles or other props. 


Scissors and crayons are all 
you need. No glue, tape, pins. 
Youngsters are delighted with 
chance these tepees give them 
for imaginative coloring. The 
cutting out and putting up are 
most simple and permit coopera- 
tive activity for whole class. 

It's an “honest Injun" bargain, 
too, for one dollar brings you: 
1—Tepee and two war bonnets, 
outlined on 42x75” fibreboard; 
2—Indian Unit by teacher in 
Indian country; 3—Authentic 
samples of Indian Writing; 4— 
Mailing Tube to store tepee in 
for next year; 8—Postage paid. 


TO GET THIS CHILD-SIZE TEPEE described— 








EN es 
.ggestior 


helpful 


¢ pre 


89 x 39"—write TEPEE VILLAGE, Box 1018, 
Spokane, Washington; each $1, postpaid. 


The delicious flavor of 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 
And, the natural chewing helps you 
ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 








USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D., 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in 
school year of 
1958-59 only 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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It’s no surprise... 


that these 
modern texts 
are the 
most 
effective 
teaching 
aids 
available 





convenient teaching 
units 

testing and skill-build- 
ing programs 
functional illustrations 
and clear type 
end-of-chapter activity 
materials 


provisions for individ- 
ual differences 





THE MACMILLAN 


SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 
Grades 3-7 1958 Edition 


by Prudence Cutright and 
co-authors 


and for high school — 


Bragdon-McCutchen: 
HISTORY OF A FREE 
PEOPLE, 1958 Edition 
Clark-Edmonson-Dondineau: 
CIVICS FOR AMERICANS, 
1959 Edition 
Packard-Overton-Wood: 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
WORLD 
Patterson-Little-Burch: 
PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


Your Macmillan representa- 
tives in Tennessee are: 


RAYMOND DIXON 
Box 206 





Trenton, Tenn. 


WILLIAM HARRELL 
1729 Capistrana PI. 
Decatur, Ga. 


The Macmillan 
Company 


1360 Spring St., N.W. 
Atlanta 9, Georgia 
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SOME FOUNDATIONS 


Continued from Page 14 


national policies in education. The 


-Union offers the teacher a kind of 


protection from a variety of pres- 
sures. If unfounded charges are 
brought against a teacher, the Union 
will normally help him. If a super- 
visor does not like a teacher, he may 
look to the Union fer protection. 

The Union helps in other ways. 
It provides a credit bureau which 
assists teachers financially; for ex- 
ample, home ownership in Uzbeki- 
stan is actively supported by the 
Union. I was told that a teacher who 
wants to own his home in this Re- 
public applies to his Union for a 
loan, and may receive 10,000 rubles 
which may be repaid over a period 
of 20 years with a low rate of in- 
terest. Furthermore, the Union may 
give the teacher certain building 
supplies sufficient for a simple struc- 
ture. Then the teacher gets from 
the local political Soviets a grant 
of land, which is his to have and 
to hold. This land is tax free for the 
first ten years. The teacher may will 
this property to his children. 

The Union maintains welfare ac- 
tivities for its members. It operates 
sanitariums and rest houses. When 
teachers travel abroad, the Union 
may pay the cost. 


EDUCATION in the USSR is the 
business of all the people. It is 
an effective political weapon because 
the people believe in it and support 
it. Through education, the peasant 
believes his son may one day become 
a great scientist, or head an expedi- 
tion to the moon, or become an im- 
portant political figure. 

Education is the chosen instru- 
ment whereby the leaders of the 
Soviet Union expect to build a great 
nation of irresistible power, If we 
expect to be able to compete, we 
must renew our faith in American 
education; we must show that we, 
also, are willing to sacrifice, to en- 
able our children, and our children’s 
children, and their friends around 
the world, to survive as free men 
and women. 

We must strengthen the founda- 
tions of American education. On 
this foundation our generation must 
build an educational structure ade- 
quate for all needs, strong enough to 
stand against any storm. 
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Annual Convention 


West Tennessee Education Association 


Municipal Auditorium, Memphis 


October 9, 10, 1958 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


First General Session 
7:30 p.m., Thursday, October 9 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
PRESIDING: Dwight Norman 
INVOCATION: Jesse W. Fox, Memphis State University 
GREETINGS 
BUSINEsS 
PLATFORM GuESTs: City and County Superintendents of West 
Tennessee, Supervising Teachers of West Tennessee 


Elementary Education Section 


PRESIDING: J. P. Bradberry 

Appress: “The Arts in the Age of Science,” Dr. E. E. Mohr, 
Chairman, Music Division, Colorado State College 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Second General Session 
10: 30 a.m., Friday, October 10 
North Hall, Municipul Auditorium 
PRESIDING: Dwight Norman 
PRESENTATION OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION: Dwight Norman 


AppreEss: Frank Bass, Executive Secretary, Tennessee Education 
Association 

Appress: Dr. Harlan L. Hagman, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Wayne State University 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PLATFORM GUEsTs: Commissioner of Education, College Presidents, 

President and Executive Secretary of the TEA, and Presidents of 

County Councils of the Parent-Teacher Association in West Ten- 

nessee 


Third General Session 
7:30 p. m., Friday, October 10 


South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
PRESIDING: Dwight Norman 
BUSINESS SESSION 
Unfinished Business 
Report of— 
Auditing Committee 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Necrology Committee 
Election of Officers 
PLATFORM GuEsTs: Administrative Council of TEA, Executive 
Committee of WTEA, New Sectional Officers of the Association 
Concert: Heidi Krall, Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Association 


PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


Thursday, October 9 


Supervising Teachers 
12:00 p.m., Aztec Room, Hotel Claridge 
PRESIDING: Mrs. Mary E. Warren 
LUNCHEON 
INVOCATION: Walton O. Warren 
PRESENTATION OF GUESTS 
Appress: Dr. Jean Jordaan, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
George Peabody College and School Psychologist, Peabody: 
BUSINESS 


Friday, October 10, 1958 


Administrators 
12:30 p.m., Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel 
PRESIDING: Ben W. Carr 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. Harlan L. Hagman, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, Wayne State University 
BUSINESS 


Agriculture 


Time, place, and program to be announced. 


Art 


Time, place, and program to be announced. 


Association for Childhood Education 
12:30 p.m., Balinese Room, Hotel Claridge 
PRESIDING: Miss Claire Cayce 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: “Russian Education,” Dr. Rosella Linskie, Professor of 
Education, Memphis State University 
BUSINESS 


OCTOBER I, 1958 


Association for Student Teaching 

9:00 a.m., East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 
PRESIDING: Dr. Robert C. Aden 

ORIENTING THE STUDENT TEACHER: Panel Discussion 

BUSINESS 


Attendance Teachers 

12:30 p.m., Adams Room, Claridge Hotel 
PRESIDING: J. E. Pinkerton 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. Lurad R. England, Memphis State University 
BUSINESS 


Business Education 
12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 

PRESIDING: Miss Catherine Smit 

LUNCHEON 

INvocaTION: Mr. C. M. Witherington, President, Memphis Schooi 
of Commerce 

PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO AMERICAN FLAG: Weldon Thomas, Pur- 
year High School 

Appress: “Testing and Placing of Applicants,” Miss Jessie Webb, 
Counselor, Tennessee Department of Employment Security 

ApprEss: “Employment and Work Programs,” E. J. Walker, Comp- 
troller, Esso Standard Oil Company 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

BUSINESS 


Classical Language 
12:30 p.m., Peabody Hotel 
PRESIDING: Mrs. A. D. Golden 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. Roy Watkins, Memphis State University 
BUSINESS 








Elementary Education 
2:30 p.m., South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


PRESIDING: J. P. Bradberry 


Music 
INVOCATION: Rev. Blake F. Warren, Pastor, East Side Cumberland 


Presbyterian Church 
Appress: “Class Room Techniques in Elementary Music,” Dr. E. E. 
Mohr, Chairman, Music Division, Colorado State College 


BUSINESS 


Elementary Principals 
12:15 p.m., Aztec Room, Hotel Claridge 


Presipinc: E, D. Thompson 


LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. Earl Ramer, Director, Curriculum and Supervision, 


College of Education, University of Tennessee 
BUSINESS 


English and Speech 


12:30 p.m., Venetian Room, Hotel Peabody 


PrEsIDING: Mrs. I. W. Short 

LUNCHEON 

Appress: “The Ingredients of a Good Story,” Dr. A. L. Crabb, 
Professor of English, George Peabody College 

BUSINESS 


Exceptional Children 
12:30 p.m., Parlor A, King Cotton Hotel 


PRESIDING: Miss Louise Gray 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: E. C. Stimbert, Superintendent of Memphis City Schools 


BUSINESS 


Health and Physical Education 


9:09 a.m., P-TA Room, Second Floor, Municipal Auditorium 

PRESIDING: Mrs. Wayne Huffman 

Appress: “What is the Latest in Physical Education?” Ben A. 
Plotnicki, Department of Physical Education, University of 
Tennessee 

TRAMPOLINE Fitmstrips: Richard Akers, Covington City Schools 


BUSINESS 


Home Economics 
12:50 p.m., Peabody Hotel 


PRESIDING: Miss Sarah Hardeman 
LUNCHEON 

Program to be announced 
BUSINESS 


Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 


Presipinc: Willis A. Barnes 
LUNCHEON 
Appress: Dr. Calvin Street, Memphis State University 
BUSINESS 
Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsors 
9:00 a.m., Calvary Episcopal Parish House, 102 No. Second 
PROGRAM TO BE ANNOUNCED 
BUSINESS 
Library 
‘ 12:30 p.m., Riverview Room, King Cotton Hotel 
PRESIDING: Miss Hazel Steadman 
LUNCHEON 
PANEL: “The Role of the School Library in the Science and 
Guidance Programs,” Mrs. Erin L. Moreno, Librarian, Mes- 
sick High School, moderator; Joseph Reding, Physics and 
Chemistry, Treadwell High School; Miss Elsie Stone, Mathe- 
matics, East High School; Miss Alice Rogers, Guidance, 
Messick High School; Miss Zula Mae Harris, Librarian, 
Bolton High School 
BUSINESS 
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Mathematics 
12:30 p.m., Cotton Boll Room, King Cotton Hotel 


PRESIDING: Mrs. T. D. Pentecost 


LUNCHEON 

AppreEss: “Modern Mathematics and the High School Mathematics 
Program,” Dr. F. Lynwood Wren, Chairman, Mathematics 
Department, George Peabody College 

BUSINESS 


Modern Language 


12:30 p.m., Tennessee Club 


PRESIDING: Mrs. James L. Heatherly 
LUNCHEON 

PROGRAM TO BE ANNOUNCED 
BUSINESS 


Music 
12:30 p.m., East Room, King Cotton Hotel 


PRESIDING: Miss Elba Gandy 
LUNCHEON 
VocaL ENSEMBLE, Grove HIGH ScHooL: Miss Dorothea Bond, Di- 
recting 
BUSINESS 
2:30 p.m., South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 


Joint meeting with the Elementary Education section 
PRESIDING: J. P. Bradberry 
Music 
INVOCATION: Rev. Blake F. Warren, Pastor, East Side Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church 
ApprEss: “Class Room Techniques in Elementary Music,” Dr. 
E. E. Mohr, Chairman, Music Division, Colorado State College 


School Food Service 
12:00 n., Empire Room, Claridge Hotel 


PRESIDING: Wanda Williams 

ApprEss: Judge Beverly Baushe 

Send luncheon reservations to Mrs. LaRue White, Cherokee 
School, 3061 Kimball Avenue, Memphis, before October 6. 


Science 
12:30 p.m., Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel 


PRESIDING: Dr. Elmore Holmes 

LUNCHEON . 

ApprEss: Dr. Harold G. Cassidy, Professor of Chemistry, Yale 
University 

BUSINESS 


Secondary School Principals 
2:30 p.m., East Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 


PRESIDING: Rush W. Siler 

PANEL: “Problems of the Secondary School Principal,” R. R. Vance, 
moderator 

BUSINESS 


Social Studies 
12:30 p.m., Sam’s Italian Villa, 73 Poplar Ave. 


PRESIDING: R. L. Haney 
LUNCHEON 

AppbrREss: Dr. Robert E. Corlew 
BUSINESS 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND DINNERS 
Thursday, October 9 


SUPERVISING ‘TEACHERS: 12:00 n., Aztec Room, Hotel Claridge 


Friday, October 10 
ADMINISTRATORS: 12:30 p.m., Panorama Room, King Cotton Hotel. 
ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 12:30 p.m., Balinese Room, 
Hotel Claridge. 
ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: 12:30 p.m., Adams Room, Hotel Claridge. 
BUSINEss EDUCATION: 12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel. 
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CLASSICAL LANGUAGE: 12:30 p.m., Peabody Hotel. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: 12:15 p.m., Aztec Room, Hotel Claridge. 

ENGLISH AND SPEECH: 12:30 p.m., Venetian Room, Peabody Hotel. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN: 12:30 p.m., Parlor A, King Cotton Hotel. 

HoME Economics: 12:30 p.m., Peabody Hotel. 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EpUCATION: 12:30 p.m., King 
Cotton Hotel. 

Liprary: 12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel. 

MATHEMATICS: 12:30 p.m., Cotton Boll Room, King Cotton Hotel. 

MobERN LANGUAGE: 12:30 p.m., Tennessee Club. 

Music: 12:30 p.m., East Room, King Cotton Hotel. 

Put Detta Kappa: 7:30 a.m., King Cotton Hotel. 

ScIENCE: 12:30 p.m., Parlor B, King Cotton Hotel. 

SociaAL StupiEs: 12:30 p.m., Sam's Italian Villa, 73 Poplar Ave. 

UNIVERSITY OF Mississivri: 8:00 a.m., King Cotton Hotel. Tickets 
will be available at the University of Mississippi booth. 


Tea 


ALPHA DELTA Kappa Sorority tea, Friday, October 10, King 
Cotton Hotel. 


INFORMATION 


Information concerning all meetings may be secured at the 
Information Booth, located in the Exhibit Hall; Mr. Rush Siler 
is in charge. Lost and found articles may be reported to the at- 
tendants at this booth. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration will be conducted in the center of the Exhibit 
Hall, where all teachers are requested to register on the card 
furnished and to leave this card in the place designated. 

Tickets for each of the above events are to be bought at the 
Ticket Booth. A representative of each group will be at this 
booth on Thursday night and Friday morning. 











Satisfaction... 


with Heath social studies texts 
HISTORY ON THE MARCH SERIES 


Pioneer Children of America, 1959 copyright 
(Emerson, Chase, Nevins) 

Makers of the Americas, 1959 copyright 
(Lansing, Chase, Nevins) 

Builders of the Old World, 1959 copyright 

(Hartman, Saunders, Nevins) 

America—Land of Freedom, 1957 copyright 

(Hartman, Ball, Nevins) 


THE AMERICAN STORY, 1957 copyright 
Gavian and Hamm 


THE RECORD OF MANKIND, 1956 copy- 
right Roehm, Buske, Webster, Wesley 


D. C. #eath and Company 


280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 
Representatives: C. L. Milling, 
W. T. Stevens, Jr. 








Personal 
CONSULTATIONS 


for 


ADMINISTRATORS 


and 


TEACHERS 


AT THE T.E.A. 
(Western Section) 


Meet: 
Dr. John E. Phay 
Professor of Education and 
Director of the Summer Session 


Discuss your plans to secure the degree of: 
Master of Education 
Master of Arts 
Doctor of Education 
Doctor of Philosophy 
Attend: 
Alumni Breakfast—Friday 
King Cotton Hotel 
Reservations at Mississippi Booth 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSISSIPPI 








Secure your 
MASTER OF EDUCATION DEGREE 
in 


TWO and ONE-HALF SUMMER SESSIONS 








OCTOBER I, 1958 
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THE CITY OF KNOXVILLE 
Welcomes 


THE EAST TENNESSEE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


As your host we extend to you our best wishes, 


and hope your meeting in Knoxville will be a very suc- 


cessful one. 


Sincerely, 
J. W. Dance 
Mayor 
Roy H. Bass, Jr. Max Friedman 
Hobart Carey © E. J. O’Connor 
A. L. Christenberry U. G. Turner 
Cas Walker 
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Fifty-Fourth Annual Convention 


East Tennessee Education Association 


The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


October 30, 31, 1958 


Theme: Is Public Education Today Good Enough for Tomorrow? 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


First General Session 
October 30, 7:30 p.m. 


PRESIDING: Miss Virginia Brockman, president, East Tennessee 
Education Association; teacher, Fairmount School, Bristol 

PLATFORM GuEstTs: Members of the East Tennessee Education As- 

sociation Executive Committee; departmental chairmen and local 

chairmen of East Tennessee Education Association; members of 

the Research Committee; members of the Resolutions Committee; 

members of the Legislative Committee; and Mrs. L. M. Graves, 

president, Tenmessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 

FORMAL PRESENTATION OF THE Coors: The Volunteer Guard, 
University of Tennessee, R.O.T.C. commanded by Sam G. 
Rasor, colonel, Infantry, PMS&T; presentation administered 
by Joe E. McConnell, captain 

PLEDGE TO THE FLAG: Captain Joe E. McConnell 

[HE NATIONAL ANTHEM: Audience-singing for the convention di- 
rected by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes, professor of music education, 
University of Tennessee; convention accompanist, Mrs. Corine 
Rhodes, director of music and orchestra, Bearden High 
School, Knox County 

INVOCATION: Rev. W. Burney Overton, pastor, New Prospect 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville 

WELCOME FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Dr. C. E. Brehm, 
president, The University of Tennessee 

THE PRESIDENT’S GREETING: Miss Virginia Brockman, president, 
East Tennessee Education Association 

BUSINESS 

PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM GuEsTs: Hobart Millsaps, vice presi- 
dent, East Tennessee Education Association; principal, Cen- 
tral High School, Chattanooga 

“The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers:” Mrs. L. M. 
Graves, president, The Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Memphis 

INTERLUDE For Music: Arranged by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes 

Appress: “Is Today's Teaching About Our Neighbors Enough For 
Tomorrow? South America—New World Colossus,” John V. 
Deuel, authority on Latin America, student of geography and 
international affairs, author of Speed Wings and White 
Cayuca 


Second General Session 
October 31, 10:25 a.m. 


PRESIDING: Miss Virginia Brockman 

PLATFORM Guests: The ‘Tennessee commissioner of education; 

State Department of Education staff members; Sam McConnell, 

president, Tennessee Education Association; Frank Bass, execu- 

tive secretary, Tennessee Education Association; members of the 

staff, Tennessee Education Association; superintendents of East 

Tennessee city and county systems 

AUDIENCE SINGING: Dr. J. Clark Rhodes, director; Mrs. Corine 
Rhodes, accompanist 

InvocaTION: Dr. Harry Cooke, pastor, Northside Christian Church, 
Knoxville 

PRESENTATION OF PLATFORM GueEsTS: Hobart Millsaps 

INTERLUDE FoR Music: Arranged by Dr. J. Clark Rhodes 

Appress: “Is Public Education Today Good Enough For Tomor- 
row? The Tennessee Education Association’s Viewpoint,” Sam 
McConnell, president, Tennessee Education Association. In- 
troduction by Frank E. Bass, executive secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association 

Appress: “The Human Factor in Education,” Dr. Philip Lovejoy, 
educator, international figure, executive, past general secre- 
tary of Rotary International 

REso.utTions: Ira Chiles, professor, University of Tennessee; chair- 
man, East Tennessee Education Association Resolutions Com- 
mittee 


Third General Session 
October 31, 4:15 p.m. 


PrEsipiNG: Hobart Millsaps 

ALL East TENNESSEE ORCHESTRA: Jay Craven, Chattanooga High 
School, Chattanooga, chairman; Marvin Rabin, conductor, 
Central Kentucky Youth Symphony, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky, guest director. 

ALL East TENNESSEE JUNIOR HIGH CHorus; Mrs. E. E. Duncan, 
Rule High School, Knoxville, chairman; Dr. Harry R. Wilson, 
Columbia University, New York, guest director. 


DEPARTMENTAL SESSIONS 


Thursday, October 30 


Attendance Teachers 
5:00 p.m., §S & W Cafeteria, Room 3 


DinNER (Contact Mrs. O. F. Davis, Athens, for dinner reserva- 
tion. $2.25) 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Grace B. Long, chairman 

INVOCATION 

PRESENTATION OF GUESTS 

ReMarks: Arthur Jones, supervisor, Census and Attendance, State 
Department of Education, Nashville 

Appress: “Attendance Teachers Plan for the Future,” T. Wesley 
Pickel, coordinator, Division of School Plant, Pupil Trans- 
portation and Special Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Nashville 

BUSINESS SESSION 


OCTOBER I, 1958 


Supervisors 12:15 p.m., S & W Cafeteria 

PRESIDING: Mrs. Jessie Mae Wallen, chairman 

INvocaATION: W. E. Turner, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville 

PRESENTATION OF THE SPFAKER: R. Lee Thomas 

Appress: “Tomorrow’s Challenge to Instructional Leadership,” Dr. 
Dora V. Smith, professor emeritus of education, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

BUSINESS 

Contact Dr. Fred Gupton, supervisor, Bristol City Schools, Bristol, 

by October 28 for reservations. ($2.00) 


Third Annual Guidance Clinic 
(Sponsored by Guidance and Personnel Department) 
9:00 a.m., University Center Ballroom, University of Tennessee 
9:00 REGISTRATION 
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10:00 “Is Today's Guidance Program in Tennessee Schools Good 
Enough For Tomorrow?” (Survey and Present Status) 
Dr. John Lovegrove, state director of guidance and 
testing, Nashville 
“Membership In Our Professional Organization—A.P.G.A.,” 
Miss Mary Parkinson, guidance worker, Athens High 
School, Athens 
“Who Determines What Happens to the Child with Prob- 
lems?” Dr. Walter Barbe, director, University of 
Chattanooga Reading Center, Chattanooga 
1:00 “Utilization of Effective Techniques Through The Case 
Study,” Oak Ridge Department of Guidance 
2:15 “The Guidance Counselor At Work,” Dr. L. M. DeRidder, 
College of Education, University of Tennessee 
See also Guidance and Personnel program for Friday. 


Friday, October 31 


Administrators 
12:30 p.m., University Center Ballroom 


LuncHEON (Contact Dr. Orin B. Graff, head, Department of Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, for reservations. 
$1.75.) 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Dr. Orin B. Graff, chairman 

Appress: “Public School Administration: Is It Good Enough For 
Tomorrow?” Dr. John W. Letson, acting superintendent, 
Chattanooga Public Schools, Chattanooga 

BUSINESS 


Agriculture 
9:00 a.m., McCord Hall (U.T. Farm) 


ASSEMBLY AND GREETINGS: Paul Creason, chairman 

INVOCATION: Sidney Bishop, Rutledge 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Paul Creason 

PANEL Discussion: “Is Today’s Public Education in Vocational 
Agriculture Good Enough for Tomorrow?” Lemmy Wilson, 
Newport; Wayne Harr, Blountville; Charles H. Everett, 
Greenback; John Crawford, Powell Station; H. C. Green, 
Blountville; Bruce Hinton, Greenback 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS AND OTHER BUSINESS 


Art 


9:00 a.m., Business Administration Building, Room 233 
ASSEMBLY AND GREETINGS 
BusINEss: Miss Margaret Hays, presiding 
EXHIBITS 
12:30 p.m., Church Street Methodist Church 
LUNCHEON (For reservations contact Miss Floride Stoddard, 310 
Mayflower Road, Knoxville.) 
1:45 p.m., Business Administration Building, Room 233 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Margaret Hays, program 
chairman 
Appbress: ‘Perception and the Visual Arts,” Dr. Erwin Breithaupt, 
Jv... associate professor, Department of Art, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


Association for Childhood Education 


9:00 a.m., Alumni Memorial Building Auditorium 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Nema Hyder, chairman 
DEVOTIONAL SoLo: Ambrose G. Holford, assistant professor of fine 
arts, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
GREETINGS FROM TENNESSEE ACE: Miss Mary Hall, chairman state 
president, Murfreesboro 
Appress: “New Orbits,” Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond, chairman, 
Childhood Education International, ACEI Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 
12:45 p.m., Andrew Johnson Ballroom 
LUNCHEON (Contact Mrs. Vera J. Johnson, 316 East H_ Street, 
Elizabethton, by Tuesday, October 28, for reservations. $2.00) 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Nema Hyder, chairman 
Greetincs From ACEI: Dr. Sarah Lou Hammond 


14 


Appress: “The Place of Communication in Tomorrow's Schools,” 
Dr. Dora V. Smith, professor emeritus of education, University 
of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Athletics 


9:00 a.m., Physics and Geology Building, Room 203 
ASSEMBLY 
PRAYER 
BUSINESS 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: J. D. Reynolds, chairman 
AppreEss: “Basketball at Kingsport,’ Guy B. Crawford, Dobyns- 
Bennett High School, Kingsport 
ApprEss: “How We Teach Football,” Leonard Coffman, Greeneville 
High School, Greeneville 


Audio-Visual 


8:30 a.m., Ferris Hall Auditorium 

ASSEMBLY 

GREETINGs: John Benton, chairman 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

PRESENTAT!ON OF THE PROGRAM: John Benton, chairman 

PANEL Discussion: “Are Our Audio-Visual Materials, Facilities, 
and Usage Good Enough Today To Teach Effectively For 
Tomorrow?” Dr. Bealer Smotherman, audio-visual director 
and professor of education, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, moderator; Marshall Gunselman, director, 
Audio-Visual Center, David Lipscomb College, Nashville; Mrs. 
Edith Barker, elementary teacher, Knox County; Mrs. Wanda 
Johnson, supervisor, Audio-Visual Education, Knoxville City 
Schools; Miss Eugenia Mauldin, associate professor, Library 
Service, University of Tennessee 


Bible 
2:00 p.m., Law College, Room 103 

PRESIDING: Mrs. I. M. Ellis, chairman 

INVOCATION 

BUSINESS 

DEVOTIONAL: “Study To Show Thyself Approved of God,” Rev, 
Julian Spitzer, chairman, Executive Committee, Bible in 
Public Schools, Knoxville 

PANEL Discussion: “Highlights of the Tri-State Weekday Religious 
Education Teachers’ Conference,” Mrs. Frank Haile, Knoxville, 
moderator; Miss Kathryn Lockett, Kingsport; Miss Jean 
Porter, Chattanooga 

ApprEss: “Is Our Bible Teaching Good Enough?” Rev. Allen B. 
Stanger, director, Religious Activities, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

INFORMAL SociAL Hour: Hostesses: Knoxville Bible teachers 


Business Education 
12:30 p.m., Colonial Room, Andrew Johnson Hotei 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Elise Davis, chairman 
ApbrEss: “The Effect of Office Automation on the Teaching of 
Business Subjects,” John A. Pendery, South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
BUSINESS 


Classroom Teachers 
8:30 a.m., College of Education Building, Room 101 
GREETINGS: Mrs. Ina Lee Jorgenson, chairman 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
9:00 a.m., College of Education Building, Room 101 
Joint Meeting with Secondary School Principals 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Thomas O. Dye, Hixson 
Appress: “Languages in the Curriculurtt+Problems and Some 
Answers,” Dr. Kenneth W. Mildenberger, associate secretary 
and director, Foreign Language Program, Modern Language 
Association of America, New York, New York 
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our appreciation 


The bright hope for tomorrow's world lies in your hands. And 
to you we give our thanks . . . for the lessons you are teaching, 


the ideals you are instilling, the ambitions you are stimulating. 
We believe our children will be better prepared for their 
responsibilities as citizens, workers, parents, leaders . . . be- 
cause of you, the men and women of East Tennessee Educa- 


tion Association. 


Miller’s Has a Gift for You . . . an orchid to tell you how 
glad we are that you're visiting us again. Come in while you're 
in Knoxville for the ETEA meeting. 


ONE OF THE SOUTH’S GREAT STORES 
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Knox County Department of Education 


To The East Tennessee Education Association 


Wallace F. Burroughs Fred Graves 
Dr. Hilton Smith Ralph Huffaker 
Maynard Wilson Dr. J. H. Gammon 
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Welcomes You 


Mildred E. Doyle 
Superintendent of Schools 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Hop Bailey, Chairman 
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KNOXVILLE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
The Farragut Hotel Andrew Johnson Hotel 


Arnold Hotel St. James Hotel 
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Conservation Education 
9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 5 


ASSEMBLY 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Phanoy Tallant, chairman 

PANEL Discussion: “School Camping: Where and How it is Being 
Done in Tennessee,” James L. Bailey, director, Educational 
Service, Tennessee Department of Conservation, Nashville, 
moderator; administrators and teachers actively engaged in 
school camping programs 

12:30 p.m., Brown’s Cafeteria, South Gay Street 

LUNCHEON: (Participants will go through the regular line to 
purchase the meal and will then proceed to Private Dining 
Rooms B and C). 

PRESIDING: Miss Phanoy Tallant, chairman 

BUSINESS 


Distributive Education 
12:30 p.m., C’est Bon Restaurant, Alcoa Highway 
\SSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Rex Wyatt, vice-chairman 
Appress: “The Challenges and Rewards of Running a Small 
Business,” Fred Brown, president, Fred Brown Incorporated, 
Knoxville 
BUSINESS 


Drama and Speech Arts 
12:15 p.m., University Center 

LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Fred Fields, chairman 
BUSINESS 

2:00 p.m., Carousel Theatre, University of Tennessee 
\SSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Fred Fields, chairman 
PLay: “A Visit to a Small Planet,” Carousel Players 
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... Vital to the Community! 


Your Knoxville newspapers through their many community services including 
such events as the Annual Spelling Bee, the Science Fair, High School Relays, 
are dedicated to the furtherance of the education and the sportsmanship 
of the youth of our community. Your newspapers are further promoting educa- 
tion by helping to keep us the best informed people in the world on local, 


We salute you, the dedicated teachers of E T E A and the important part 
which you play in the character building of our citizens of tomorrow. We 
welcome you to Knoxville, and hope your visit will be a pleasant one. Remem- 
ber to shop the pages of the Knoxville News-Sentinel and Knoxville Journal 
for the very latest Fall and Winter merchandise now being offered by the 


THE KNOXVILLE Che Knoxville 


NEWS-SENTINEL 
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Elementary School Principals 
9:00 a.m., Law College, Court Room 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. W. K. Main, chairman 
Appress: “When the Tumult and the Shouting Die—A Day of 
Decision For Administrators,” Dr. Dora V. Smith, professor 
emeritus of education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
BUSINESS 


English 
2:00 p.m., Law College, Court Room 
ASSEMBLY 
BUSINESS 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Paul Kelley, chairman 
Appress: “English Grammar for Composition,” Dr. Robert C. 
Pooley, chairman, Department of Integrated Studies, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
A display of materials for teachers of English has been arranged 
for those who can come early. 
3:30 p.m., University Center 
INFORMAL COFFEE HOuR 


Exceptional Child 
12:45 p.m., Andrew Johnson Hotel, Johnson Hall 

LUNCHEON (Contact Mrs. Delores Price, 120 Fronda Lane, Knox- 
ville 20, for reservations. $2.00) 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Jeanne DeMent, chairman 

\ppREss: “Meeting the Needs of all Exceptional Children,” Dr. 
Darrel J. Mase, dean, College of Health Related Services, The 
J. Hillis Miller Health Center, University of Florida, 
Gainesville 
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Guidance and Personnel 
1:30 p.m., College of Education, Room 101 
ASSEMBLY 
PrEstDING: Mrs. Oriana Howley, chairman 
BUSINESS 
Appress: “Teaching the Gifted Child in the Regular Classroom,” 
Dr. Walter Barbe, director, University of Chattanooga Reading 
Center, Chattanooga 


Health Education 
9:00 a.m., Law College, Room 104 


ASSEMBLY 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Mary Jackson, chairman 

\pprEss: “Improving the Health Teaching Program Through 
School Health Service,” Mrs. Ora R. Wakefield, Health Co- 
ordinator and Director of Safety, Nashville City Schools 

PANEL Discussion: “Enrichment of Health Teaching in East Ten- 
nessee Schools” 

BUSINESS 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


9:00 a.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 


PRESIDING: Mrs. Betty Jo Hughes, chairman 

READING OF MINUTES 

Appress: “Safety in our Schools,” Arnold Winkenhofer, director, 
First Aid and Water Safety Services, American Red Cross, 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Appress: “Youth Fitness—A National Project,” Dr. Paul Hunsicker, 
chairman, Department of Physical Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 

STUNTS AND TUMBLING DEMONSTRATION: Students of East High 
School, Knoxville, under the direction of Miss Retha Dalton 

BUSINESS 

2:00 p.m., Alumni Memorial Building, Room 23 

PRESIDING: Mrs. Betty Jo Hughes, chairman 

Appress: ‘Professional Growth Through Research,” Dr. Paul 
Hunsicker 

QUESTION-AND-ANSWER PERIOD 

HEALTH DOMONSTRATION: Sixth-grade children of Ft. Sanders 
School under the direction of Mrs. Mattie Lee Keeton 


High School 


9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 217 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESIDING: Colbert Petree, chairman 
Now Let Us SING 
THOUGHT FOR THE Day: Miss Gladys E. Warren, Central High 
School, Knox County 
APPOINTMENT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Appress: “Where Are We Going and Why?” Charles Webb, as- 
sociate professor of English, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Higher Education 
2:30 p.m., College of Education Building, Room 107 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Dr. Harley Fite, chairman 
PANEL Discussion: “Is Public Education Today Good Enough for 
Tomorrow?” Dr. Harley Fite, moderator 
“Overview,” Dr. Q. M. Smith, president emeritus, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 
“The University,” Harold Reed, budget officer, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville 
“The Church-Related School,” Dr. Warren Jones, president, 
Union University, Jackson 
“The Private, Non-Church School,” Dr. David A. Lockmiller, 
president, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
“The State Department of Education,” Dr. James E. Gibbs 
BUSINESS 
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Home Economics 
12:30 p.m., U. T. Cafeteria, Private Dining Room 


ASSEMBLY 

LUNCHEON 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Carolyn Freshour, chairman 

ApprEss: “Using Your Own Research to Improve Home Eco- 
nomics Teaching,” Dr. Stephen M. Corey, dean and professor 
of education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York 

BUSINESS 


Industrial Arts 
9:00 a.m., Ayres Hall, Room 110 


ASSEMBLY 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: James D. McCullough, chairman 

PANEL Discussion: “Is Our Industrial Arts Education Today Good 
Enough For Tomorrow?” E. S. Voorhies, head, Industrial Arts 
Department, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
discussion leader; Walter Bettis, Charleston High School, 
Charleston, James I. Calfee, Red Banks High School, Chatta- 
nooga, Frank Heck, Robertsville Junior High School, Oak 
Ridge, Evan M. Jones, Brainerd Junior High School, Chatta- 
nooga, William W. Kimsey, Hardy Junior High School, 
Chattanooga, Joel Maddox, Tyner High School, Tyner 

QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


APPOINTMENT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
2:15 p.m., Perkins Hall, Room 324 
Joint meeting with Industrial Education Department 
CALL TO ORDER: James D. McCullough, chairman 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
ApprEss: “Industrial Outlook for the Tennessee Valley,” S. R. 
Finley, general Electric Power Board, 
Chattanooga 


superintendent, 


Industrial Education 
9:00 a.m., Perkins Hall, Room 325 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Lynn Bevins, chairman 
PANEL Discussion: “Is Today’s Public Education in Industrial 
Education Good Enough for Tomorrow?” 
SUMMARY AND ANNOUNCEMENTS: W. S. Seeley, state supervisor, 
Trade and Industrial Education, Nashville 
APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEFS 
2:15 p.m., Perkins Hall, Room 324 
Joint Meeting with Industrial Arts Department 
CALL TO ORDER 
INTRODUCTION OF THE SPEAKER: James McCullough, chairman, 
Industrial Arts Department, ETEA 
ApprEss: “Industrial Outlook for the Tennessee Valley,” S. R. 
Finley, general superintendent, Electric Power Board, 
Chattanooga 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Beta Chapter of Iota Lambda Sigma, Professional Fraternity in 
Industrial Education will have a luncheon meeting at the Uni- 
versity Center, University of Tennessee, 12:15, Friday, October 31. 
Professor Clyde Wilson, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, will 
furnish further information. 


Junior High School 


2:30 p.m., College of Education Building, Room 5 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Eula Jean Jurst, chairman 
ApprEss: “Excellence,” Dr. Robert Charpie, assistant director, 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge 
BUSINESS SESSION 
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WELCOME ETEA... 


The Red Carpet Is Out ... your wish is our command. 
All Teachers are VIP's at Richs and VIP's get special 
treatment. Come, Relax and Enjoy Refreshments 
(and surprises) at Richs weekend Hospitality 
Table, in the Activities Room, Henley Level 


RICH’'S 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Welcomes you to E. T. E. A. 
and 


Offers you free transportation from U. T. Auditorium to Highland Products 
Co. 


and 
Free transportation from Highland Products Co. to Rich's and Gay Street. 
Visit us at our new offices and warehouse 
With plenty free parking space 


Corner of Broadway at Jackson Avenue 
(4 blocks north of Rich's) 
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Junior Red Cross Teacher-Sponsors 
12:30 p.m., University Center, Rooms 101-104 

ASSEMBLY 

LUNCHEON , 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Isabel Martin, chairman 

Appress: “Education in Holland,” Miss Louise McBee, director of 
housing, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; receiver 
of a Fulbright Appointment to teach in Holland during the 
1947-48 school year 

BUSINESS 


—_— 9:00 a.m., Business Administration Building, Room 323 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Dora Davidson, chairman 
Appréss: “How Shall We Educate Our Children for the World of 
Tomorrow?” Dr. Robert Charpie, assistant director, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory, Oak Ridge 
DISCUSSION 
BUSINESS 
12:30 p.m., Lakeview Restaurant, 6133 Chapman Highway 
Joint Meeting with Modern Languages Department 
ASSEMBLY 
LUNCHEON (Contact Mrs. Frances Morgan, Norris High School, 
Norris, for reservations.) 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Elaine Ehrhardt, East Ten- 
nessee State College, Johnson City 
Appress: “Six Years Adventuring For FLs,” Dr. Kenneth W. Mil- 
denberger, associate secretary and director, Foreign Language 
Program, Modern Language Association of America, New 
York, New York 


Library 


9:00 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 114 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Virginia Harmon, chairman 
PANEL Discussion: “Improved Methods of Library Service,” Mrs. 


Elise Barrette, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
moderator; Miss Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary, American 
Association of School Librarians, Chicago, Illinois; Miss Chlora 
Dunn, Chattanooga City High School, Chattanooga; Miss 
Edith Keys, Keystone School, Johnson City; Miss LaWanda 
Curtis, John Sevier Junior High School, Kingsport 


12:30 p.m., Volunteer Ballroom, Farragut Hotel 
LUNCHEON 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Virginia Harmon, chairman 
ApprEss: “School and Public Library Service for the Youth of 
Today,” Miss Eleanor Ahlers 


Mathematics 
12:30 p.m., Church Street Methodist Church 


WELCOME 

LuncHEON (Contact John Esposito, East High School, Knoxville 
before October 25, for reservations. $1.50) 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Inez McConnell, chairman 

AppreEss: ‘‘Mathematics for Today,’ Dr. Robert E. Rourke, execu- 
tive director, Commission on Mathematics, 425 West 117th 
Street, New York 27, New York 


BUSINESS 


Modern Languages 
12:30 p.m., Lakeview Restaurant, 6133 Chapman Highway 
JOINT LUNCHEON WITH LATIN DEPARTMENT (Contact Mrs. Frances 
Morgan, Norris High School, Norris, for reservations.) See 
program above. 
2:15 p.m., Ayres Hall, Room 209 


\SSEMBLY 

PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Miss Elaine Ehrhardt, chairman 

ApprEss: ‘“‘New Directions and Opportunities in Language Teach- 
ing,” Dr. Kenneth W. Mildenberger, associate secretary and 
director, Foreign Language Program, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, New York, New York 

DEMONSTRATION SPANISH LESSON IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADFS: Knox- 
ville Elementary School 
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Your One Complete Music Store 
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LIVONA MILK 
Stays At the Head of the Class 





MA 


LIVONA DAIRY 


Strawberry Plains, Tenn. 


PHONE MASCOT 3-4118 
For Home Delivery, or see your 
Grocer. 











McCarty Mortuary 
4004 McCalla Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








Butchers Supply Company 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT EQUIPMENT 
800-4 E. MAGNOLIA AVE. DIAL 3-1023 
HILL REFRIGERATORS — STANDARD SCALES 
— U. S. SLICERS AND CHOPPERS 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Dixieland Restaurants 
Chicken In The Rough 


3211 East Magnolia 
4931 Kingston Pike 
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HEADQUARTERS 


FOR AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 


AT LOW BANK RATES 


BANK OF KNOXVILLE 


NEW CAR RATE 
PHONE 2-7177 


A Tasty Treat to Treat Your Taste! 


3 AR-B- SPARE 


_ gare 
With Cole Slaw, Hush Puppies, Golden 
Brown French Fries and Sauce. 
alse: 


@ Ranchburgers 


@ Chicken in the 
@ Western Sandwiches 


Rough 
@ Oven Hot Pizza 


SOUTHERN CIRCLE testavnan 


Owned and Operated by Reiph and Helen Corliss 
4021 Chapmon Mighway Phone 7-5161 


3% 
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Delicious 


AVONDALE MILK 


We Serve 
SCHOOLS—HOMES— 
STORES 


CALL MY 1-1121 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 























ake Home... 














Apprrss: “Federal Legislation in Regard to Foreign Languages,” 
Dr. Maxwell A. Smith, head, Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


Music 
East Tennessee Vocal Association 

9:00 a.m., Ayres Hail, Room 212 
ASSEMBLY 
GREETINGS: J. B. Lyle, president, East ‘Tennessee Vocal Association 
BUSINESS 


Elementary Music 
2:00 p.m., Music Annex, Room 8 


ASSEMBLY 

GREETINGS: Miss Marie Hutchinson, Dobyns-Bennett High School, 
Kingsport, chairman 

INTRODUCTION OF SPEAKER: Mrs. Thelma McCluen, chairman, Ele- 
mentary Music Section 

ApprEss: “Many Hear, But How Many Listen?’ Dorothy Davis 
Smith, Nashville; formerly with C. C. Birchard and George 
Peabody College 

BUSINESS 


East Tennessee Band and Orchestra Association 
9:00 a.m., Dabney Hall, Room 203 
ASSEMBLY 
GREETINGS: Jack Connell, president, East Tennessee Band and 
Orchestra Association 
BUSINESS 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT LUNCHEON 
12:15 p.m., Highland Grill, 4705 Kingston Pike 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: J. B. Lyle, chairman, ETEA Music 
Department 
ApprEss: “The TMEA Program, 1958-60," Miss Marie Hutchinson, 
president, Tennessee Music Educators Association 
4:15 p.m., Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
ALL EAsT TENNESSEE ORCHESTRA: Marvin Rabin, guest director 
ALL EAST TENNESSEE JUNIOR HIGH CHorus: Dr. Harry Robert Wil- 
son, guest director 


Science 
2:00 p.m., Dabney Hall, Room 114 


ASSEMBLY 
BUSINEss 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: John T. Johnson, chairman “The 
Project Method of Teaching is Good Enough for Tomorrow” 
“Stress—Basic Origin of Disease,” Miss Barbara Conway, Notre 
Dame High School, Chattanooga 
“A Study in Sound,” Alvin Sanders, Young High School, 
Knoxville 
“Model of Vanguard Vehicle,” Miss Carolyn Shafer, Central 
High School, Fountain City 
DIsPLAY OF PROJECTS 
DISCUSSION 


School Secretaries 
9:00 a.m., Business Administration Building, Room 135 
ASSEMBLY 
GREETINGS: Mrs, Mildred Ailor, chairman 
ApprEss: “Living With Life,” A. C. Hutson, Jr., business manager, 
Knoxville City Schools, Knoxville 
BUSINESS SESSION 
12:30 p.m., C’est Bon Restaurant, Alcoa Highway 
LUNCHEON (Contact Miss Mildred Ailor, 1417 Audena Drive, 
Knoxville, for reservations.) 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Mrs. Mildred Ailor 
STYLE SHOW 
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Compliments of 


Ipyanelelelans 





DAIRIES 


Delivery Service in 





Knoxville, Clinton, Oak Ridge, Harriman 


Office and Plant—Powell, Tennessee. 


DOLPH BROWN’S 












































Family House Restaurant 
| Restaurant Cafeteria 
Serving Family Style Drive-in 
6300 Kingston Pike 2500 N. Central Ave. 
On U. 8. 11-70 On U. 8. 25W. 
Compliments of YE In Downtown Knoxville 
THOMAS L. GRAHAM P. pee 
SCHOOL PICTURES, INC. SHOE CO, psiatsis 
3? 

Also Representing Fashions in Footwear E<* fot 
a5... memes woe A 
TEL. 4-4253 KNOXVILLE Madea, Tennecsce On A Safety-Park Parking Lot 

mtETEA. Compliments of the COCKRUM LUMBER COMPANY 
Tondy. biatee le ROBERTS MORTUARY 9th Avenue & Southern Railway 
1205 N. Central Uneuviile, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


SCRUGGS 


INC. 


FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 


BOX 1109 








Beautiful Private Dining 
Rooms for Parties of 
15 to 150 
Dial 2-7147 
gas 
RESTAURANT 


Free Parking 
318 GAY, N.W. 








Compliments of 


Institutional Jobbers Company 
and 


Institutional Sanitary 
Supplies Company 
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Secondary School Principals 


8:30 p.m., College of Education Building, Room 107 


ASSEMBLY 
PRESIDING: Thomas O. Dye, chairman 
BUSINESS 
9:00 a.m., College of Education Building, Room 101 
Joint Meeting with Department of Classroom Teachers 


See program above. 


Social Science 
2:00 p.m., Business Administration Building, Room 135 
ASSEMBLY 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Elmer Mize, chairman 
ApprEss: “‘Contemporary Affairs: What's Next?” Dr. Ruth Stephens, 
professor of history and political science, The University of 
rennessee, Knoxville 
BUSINESS 


Student Teaching 
7:15 a.m., University of Tennessee Cafeteria 

BREAKFAST (Participants will go through the regular line to 
purchase the meal. An official of the department will give 
directions to the room where the breakfast and the meeting 
will be held.) 

PRESIDING: Conly K. Shults, chairman 

BUSINESS 

Appress: “High Quality Experiences in Student Teaching,” Dr. 
James L. Dickenson, coordinator, Professional Laboratory 
Experiences, College of Education, University of Georgia, 
Athens 


Superintendents 
2:30 p.m., Law College, Moot Courtroom 
PRESENTATION OF THE PROGRAM: Roy Ledwell, chairman 
AppreEss; “The Importance of Mathematics in our Schools,” Dr. 
Robert E. Rourke, executive director, The Colleges Board’s 
Commission on Mathematics, Kent School, Kent Connecticut 
BUSINESS 


Special Meetings 
Educable Mentally Retarded 


8:30 a.m., Friday, University Center, University of Tennessee 


BREAKFAST 
Program to be announced 


Speech and Hearing Association 
8:30 a.m., College of Education Building, Room 118 

ASSEMBLY 

BUusINEss: Miss Wanda Moody, presiding 

PRESENTATION OF THE SPEAKER: Miss Wanda Moody, program 
chairman 

ApprEss: “Inter-Disciplinary Cooperation and Coordination,” Dr. 
Darrel J. Mase, dean, College of Health Related Services, The 
J. Hillis Miller Health Center, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida 


Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Dinners 


LUNCHEON PROGRAMS: The place and the time for each depart- 
mental luncheon are announced in connection with the program. 
For the price of each plate and other particulars see announce- 
ments in the program section. 

ALPHA DELTA KarpA LUNCHEON: The Alpha Delta Kappa will 
sponsor a luncheon on Friday, 1:00 p.m., at the C’est Bon Restau- 
rant. Price $1.50. For reservations call Mrs. Madeline Jones, 
8-3823, Knoxville. 

East TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE ALUMNI COFFEE: The East Ten- 
nessee State College has scheduled a coffee hour in the University 
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TENNESSEE'S 
PIONEER 
AUDIO-VISUAL 


Wells Equipment Co. 
754 Broadway 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


REDELL- STUART & MYERS 
Insurance and Real Estate 








KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


DEALERS no a 5108 N. Broadway 
Frank L. Rouser Co. Dial 5-4010 Phone MY 1-4425 
KNOXVILLE 
PHONE 5-9521 Coustinnniial 
TURNER BROS. CO. Compliments 
Exclusively Wholesale o 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES Galo 
2213-15 Forest Ave. ULL. Nairios ICE CREAM CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 











Knoxville Sporting Goods Co. 
710 S. Gay St. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Athletic Supplies 








Hello, Knox County Principals 

See you in Gatlinburg. Will have 
beautiful TRUE COLOR individual 
photos with me. If you haven't signed 
your contract—DON'T—until | see you. 


Route 12 
MY 1-3645 


Martha S. King 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


GEO. A. CALDWELL Ins. 


—Safeco—Auto Ins.— 


—Home Owners Ins.— 


722\/, S. Gay Street 
PH. 4-141! 
Chas Mize Ted Nichols 





GENTRY MORTUARY 
102 Fountain Avenue 


Phone MY 1-448] 

















McCampbell Dairy Inc. 
Anderson Road 
R.F.D. #12 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Phone: MY-11182 
Wilson & Zachary Insurance Agency 


“Your Friendly Agency” 
FIRE — AUTO — LIFE 


4830 North Broadway 


» Knoxville, Tennessee 














ROSE MORTUARY 


1421 Broadway, N. E. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Compliments of 


Underwood Clothing Company 


34 Market Square 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Ellis & Ernest Drug Stores 
1500 W. Cumberland 
1221 Western Ave. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 














Phone: 3-2513 
MRS. CATHLEEN MIZE 
Special Representative 
PILOT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
410-13 Bank of Knoxville Bidg. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 











SCHRADER PRODUCE 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
2102 Forest Ave. 





Compliments of 


Magnolia Institutional Meats 
2120 Magnolia Ave., N.E. 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS 
& 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
CURRENT 312% DIVIDEND 
509 Market Street 1409 Magnolia Ave. 
3101 North Broadway 


Knoxville, Tennessee 














Prove it to yourself ..... 
IT PAYS TO SHOP 


AT PENNEY’S 

















MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


oy NB cWW 7" 
CAFETERIA 


IN KNOXVILLE 

















MANN 


Morticians 


414 Church Avenue, West 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Student Center, University of Tennessee, from 9:00 until 10:30 on 
Friday morning. Former students, faculty members, and alumni 
are cordially invited to be guests of the college at this time. 

L.M.U. ALUMNI DINNER: The annual ETEA Dinner for L.M.U. 
alumni and former students is scheduled on Thursday, at 6:30 
p-m., at Brown’s Cafeteria, Gay Street. All will go through the 
regular cafeteria line and then to the designated room. 

PEABODY ALUMNI BREAKFAST: The Peabody Alumni Breakfast 
will be served at 7:30 a.m., Friday morning, October 31, in the 
Farragut Hotel. Alvin S. Peak, Tyson Junior High School, Knox- 
ville, is in charge of local arrangements. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
Offices 


Executive Secretary: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 

Treasurer: Room 122, Alumni Memorial Building 

Housing Committee: Room 121, Alumni Memorial Building 

Director and Staff of Registration and Reception: Main Floor 
Corridor, Alumni Memorial Building 


Meeting Places 
All General Sessions will be held in the Auditorium of the 
Alumni Memorial Building. 
For the places of departmental meetings see the departmental 
programs, which are arranged alphabetically. 
Luncheon programs have been scheduled in various sections 
of Knoxville. Check the programs for time and place. 


Membership 

Membership fee is $1.00 per year. Teachers, school officers, 
and friends of education are eligible. Students may be admitted 
to all meetings on the payment of fifty cents and the presentation 
of a special student card. Non-members may be admitted to any 
general session on the payment of fifty cents, or to any depart- 
mental meeting on the payment of twenty-five cents and the pre- 
sentation of a special ticket of admission. 


Accommodations 
The Director of Housing is H. T. Ballard, Executive Officers of 
City Schools, Board of Education Building, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
ETEA members should contact him as soon as possible. To make 
the spread of hotel services as great as possible, it is suggested 
that where practicable, persons arrange for rooms together. 


Commercial Exhibits 

Rooms 201 and 202, Alumni Memoriai Building 
Thursday, October 30, 3:00-8:00 P. M. 
Friday, October 31, 8:00 A. M.-8:00 P. M. 
Two large rooms provide approximately seventy exhibits. 
Room 201 will house equipment, such as school furniture, dupli- 
cating machines, various types of projection equipment, art and 
craft supplies, school jewelry, individual pictures, and miscellan- 
eous educational supplies. Room 202 will contain displays pro- 
vided by companies publishing textbooks, workbooks, educational 

magazines, and related material. 


Election of Officers 


The following officers are to be selected for the ensuing year: 
President, Vice-President, and two Executive Committee members 
from the lower geographic section of East Tennessee to serve for 
a period of three years (1958-61). 

The nominations will be made during the business session 
of the general meeting in the Alumni Memorial Auditorium, 
Thursday evening, October 30. Ballot boxes for voting will be 
placed in the corridor of the Alumni Memorial Building and 
Ayres Hall at 8:30 a.m., Friday, October 31. They will be kept 
open until 3:00 p.m. Results of the election will appear in the 
press. 
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UADRALINE 


by american desk 





Series 1300 Jr Exec and 500 Chair 








Series 900 Combo 


Coming your way! A complete new line 
of school furniture in keeping with today’s teaching 
methods and objectives. Shown, the Combo 
desk and chair designed as an integral unit... 

controls aisle traffic, groups front to front for aa i i 
two-student working areas, provides liberal and 
comfortable working facility. 

For Competent Assistance, Complete Details, Ask Your State AD Representative 


MASSEY SEATING CO. 


160 Hermitage Ave. 
Nashville 10, Tenn. 


american desk manufacturing co. \@9.@) temple, texas 














